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dedicated to the issu- 


ance of authentic ES. 
Works of art А i proud to announce its new... 
early American tradi- Ng. d 
tion, is proud to an- й NG ANG 7% 
nounce its new series | 
of hand-crafted 

American collector bottles. 

This new issue—The Early American | 
Herb Bottles Collection—will consist of 
twelve hand-made collector bottles, each 
bearing a boldly sculptured design of a Ў 
traditional American herb. : 

Each bottle will be issued in ап authen- 
tic, traditional South Jersey glass shape 
and color—six different shapes and six 
different colors in all. And the entire col- 
lection will be issued in a strictly limited 
edition that is available only from Ми- & 
seum Editions Limited. 

Hand-crafted South Jersey Glass 
The bottles in this collection will be pro- dj 
duced for us by Clevenger Brothers of Me 
Clayton, New Jersey—one of America’s SS 
few remaining makers of hand-crafted 
glass bottles in the early American tradi- 
tion. 

Working in the tradition of such fa- 
mous 19 century South Jersey glass 
houses as Moore Brothers and Wistar, 
Clevenger artisans will individually 
hand-craft each bottle to order . . . be- 
ginning by making the glass itself. 

Following an actual 1850 Moore 
Brothers glassmaker's manual, these fine 
artisans will produce the glass in the tra- 

‘ditional South Jersey color desired. Only 
in this way can they be assured that the 
glass will be exactly right. Soft, rich, lus- 
trous—with the warm color, the tiny bub- 
bles and other charming imperfections 
that mark it as true South Jersey glass. = 

Hand-made,  hand-gathered, hand- “ 
blown, hand-molded, finished by hand. | 
This extraordinary degree of hand-crafts- 
manship is your assurance of an early 
American bottle collection of total au- 
thenticity and integrity . . . and of stun- 
ning beauty as well. 

Twelve Original Herb Designs 

To provide an appropriate 

early American theme for 

the collection—and to lend 

added interest and beauty 

to the bottles them- 

selves—the front of each 

bottle will bear a deeply 

| sculptured design of a tra- 

ditional American herb. 

And the other side will re- 

peat the name of the herb and tell its uses 
in the 19th century American home. 

The designs for these bottles are the 
creation of Cathy Johnson—a highly re- 
spected artist-naturalist whose work has 
appeared in Early American Life, and 
who herself grows and harvests her own 
herbs. The special dies used to impress 
Ms. Johnson's designs into the richly col- 
ored molten glass will be deeply hand- 
engraved under the supervision of 
Clevenger artisans. 


Twelve hand-made collector bottles—each bearing a bold original sculpture 
of a traditional American herb, and each in a traditional South Jersey 
glass shape and color. 

Each bottle—of glass produced by a formula from an actual 1850 South Jersey 
glassmaker's manual—will be hand-gathered, hand-blown, hand-molded and 
hand-finished in the early American way. 


And will be issued in a single edition, strictly limited to 7400 pieces. 
Available only by direct application to Museum Editions Limited. 


A Limited Edition 
Solely for Subscribers 


The twelve hand-made herb bottles—in six different 
traditional South Jersey shapes, six different tradi- 
tional South Jersey colors, and varying sizes—will 
arrive in your home in six-week intervals, in the fol- 
lowing sequence: 


A Collection for the American Home 
3 The end result is an 
4 early American bottle 
collection of remark- 
able integrity and 
beauty. Twelve diff- 
erent hand-made col- 
‘lector bottles. Each 
produced in true 


South Jersey glass, in н а din т : Li 
=} Н оѕетагу umpkin Seer 2 X 
| ап authentic South Jersey shape and Chives” Нар Fask бугзу Cota = 
armin rge Scrol "x54" ее 
color. And each bearing 2 faithful, boldly fe Balm Tear Drop 910"ҳ5" Amethyst 
sculptured design of a traditional Ameri- Basi Decanter Taxes Jersey Green 
arsley asl A KAYA е 
сап herb. Е р : E Tarragon Large pool 2 ae Amethyst 
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Displayed in your favorite windowsill A ag С. Secus e Bee Cen 
settings, the pr asig shapes and pure, Oregano Decanter Taxa Cobalt 
soft colors of these hand-made bottles — 55. Hl Pint Flask Обои At Blue 


will be a constant source of delight for all 
who see them. . . and a warm evocation 
* of a past that is forever gone. 

Truly, this is a collection made for the 
American home. And a treasured heir- 
loom possession—to be admired for its 
; beauty, prized for its authenticity and rar- 
| ity—that you will be proud to own, 
| equally proud to pass on to your children 
| and grandchildren. 

| If you wish to share in The Early Ameri- 
| can Herb Bottles Collection, all you need 
f do is complete and return the attached 
coupon. You will receive your bottles at 


the convenient rate of one approximately 
f every four weeks, until your collection of 
twelve is complete. The issue price for 
each bottle—just $12.95 plus shipping 
& handling—will be billed to you only 
with its shipment. 

It is therefore not necessary to send 
any money with your application. But in 
view of the collection’s exceptional 
beauty, interest and collector appeal— 
and because the edition limit of 7400, 
one collection per subscriber, must be 
strictly enforced—it would be wise to act 
promptly. This collection will never be 
available in any store. 


The Early American 
Herb Bottles Collection 
No-Risk Guarantee 


If, for any reason, I am dissatisfied with 
any bottle, I may return it within 30 days 
for a full credit or refund. 


Anytime within the first year, Museum 
Editions Limited promises to buy back 
any bottle from me as original owner for 
the full purchase price paid as long as the 
bottle is undamaged. 


Should any bottle arrive damaged in tran- 
sit, Museum Editions Limited will immedi- 
ately replace it. 


I may cancel my subscription to the series 
at any time. 


Please enter my subscription for The EarlyAmeri- The Early American Herb Bottle Collection 


| can Herb Bottles Collection, consisting of twelve +2 aay | 
| handmade collector bottles to be sent to me at the Edition Limit: 7400 of each bottle | 
| rate of one approximately every four weeks. Individual Limit: One Collection per Sub- | 
Lam sending no money now. I will be billed ће Scriber | 
: | issue price of $12.95*, plus postage and han- Мате 

| dling, with the shipment of each bottle. | 
1 | I understand that І may return any bottle in the se- Address | 
| ries for any reason within 30 days of receipt for a City State | 
full credit or refund. | further understand that | | 

| may cancel my subscription at any time. Zip 
[< Pennsylvania residents please add 6% sales fax. 19059 5587 | 
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James H. Daugherty, creator of this 
broadsheet publicizing the mission of 
the United States Shipping Board, was 
one of more than three hundred artists 
who contributed poster designs to the 
U.S. war effort during World War I. 


10 History Bookshelf 1 
The compelling yet often simple 
artworks are credited with playing a key 


12 History Toda 
y y role in galvanizing the nation. More on 


14 Sight & Sound SEND THE EAGLES ANSWER these patriotic posters and the volunteer 
RE SH committee that supervised their creation 
appears on pages 32-45. 
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Save оп the best recent history titles. Starting with this no- y Rie: ae Rs. Sees СЕ 71 
risk, no-commitment offer, you can enjoy substantial savings on The History Book Club, Dept. N 
some of the finest history books being published today. You'll save as $ T 
much as 30% on the books you buy after you join. Our list covers a | Повтор Bote OO Stam fori осоо | 

Please send me the four books whose numbers | have listed below. Bill me $1 | 


wide variety of topics, such as American personalities, Civil War, | 
European history, science and religious thought. each for the З choices on the left and the fourth at the low Member's price, plus 


shipping and handling. 


peepi 1 | ial 


We don’t sacrifice quality. The History Book Club always 
offers its members well-made, long-lasting editions. All our books 
are available to members at truly substantial savings. 


Choose any 3 for $1 each. Simply select any three books 
for just $1 each and a fourth book at the low Member's price, plus 


more books. Ever. 


| understand that | am not required to buy any additional books. You will send 
me The History Book Club Review for at least six months. Either the Club or | 
may cancel atany time. All Club purchases will be atlow Members prices, anda 
shipping and handling fee is added to all shipments. 


How the Club works. Approximately every four weeks (14 
times a year) you will receive the Club's magazine, The Review, anda 


shipping and handling. Thereafter, you are not obligated to order any | 
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specified. (Book shipments will be charged to your account at low | | 

Members prices, plus shipping and handling.) If you should receive = ©1988 History Book Club, Inc. All orders subject to approval. 
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Editor's Desk 


IKE NEARLY EVERYONE, my family has albums and boxes over- 
flowing with snapshots. Varying in size and format in reflec- 
tion of our progression from box- to autofocus-camera, they are 
visual records of twenty years of Christmases, visits to Yosemite 
and the Grand Tetons, summer vacations at our good friends’ cabin 
among the redwoods, and birthday parties, pony rides, and ballet 
recitals marking the stages of our daughters’ growth. Many are 
poorly composed or slightly out of focus, but because they provide 
windows into the past that do not fade as memories do, they have 
become among our most treasured possessions. Other, older snap- 
shots are personally special because they afford glimpses into fam- 
ily history otherwise denied me by time or circumstance: my dad 
striding down a Paris street in his World War I uniform, my mother 
holding a 1910-ish ice cream cone; my future bride at a tea party. 
All of these pictures have a heritage dating back exactly one hun- 
dred years, to the introduction of the first Kodak camera by George 
Eastman in 1888. A few weeks ago, while helping to prepare this 
issue's lead article on Eastman, I visited the International Museum 
of Photography at Eastman House, located in the industrialist's 
former mansion in Rochester, New York. Through the courtesy of 
archivist David Wooters, I spent an hour or two sorting through file 
drawers of snapshots made with the first-model Kodak. (Eight of 
those views appear on pages 23-24.) 

My first impression upon seeing the circular, sepia-colored im- 
ages was that the pictures were smaller than I had anticipated. 
(These first prints measured about 2/2 inches in diameter.) My 
second impression was that I had seen—even taken—many pictures 
like these before. Apparently Eastman's camera tapped some time- 
less and universal form of expression, for the first snapshooters 
used their Kodaks to record essentially the same experiences and 
sights that we photograph today. 

As my visit to the Eastman House ended, I was standing near the 
mansion's front portico waiting for a taxi when two middle-aged 
couples walked out of the museum. One of the visitors handed me 
his camera and showed me which button to press, and then the four 
linked arms and, on my count of three, smiled. The incident 
seemed an appropriate conclusion to my visit to the home of the 
creative genius who had started it all, one hundred years—and hun- 


dreds of billions of snapshots—ago. * 
р - Ed Holm 


Ш March of Time- 

Lifestyle Series 

Originally produced by Time Magazine, 
this multiple award-winning series takes a 
fascinating look at our world during the 
first half of the 20th century. Narrated by 
Westbrook Van Voorhis. 


Show Business: 
The War Years, 1959-1945 


While the war rages on, American entertainers 
do their best to instill a sense of pride as the 
biggest names in show business help the war 
cause. Included is a history of the first 40 years 
of film-making. 
NE 1725 


75 min. $29.95 


Show Business: The 
Postwar Years, 1946-1950 


With the end ofthe war, America's heroes return 
to R&R. Included are highlights of recording 
artists whose musical popularity and style set 
the trends of the day. 

| NE 1726 90 mins. $29.95 


The American Family: 
1941-1945 


Overseas, American troops fight bravely while 
onthe home front every man, woman, and child 
sacrifice to support the war effort. 
NE 1727 90 min. 


The American Family: 
1946-1948 


The Baby Boomarrives and the American family 
undergoes significant changes as divorce rate 
rises and women assert their independence. 

NE 1728 90 min. $29.95 


America's Youth: 
1940-1950 


How did the war affect our youth? From better 
schools to new trends, this period saw 21 mil- 
lion youths face the challenges of a new era. 

NE 1729 90 min. $29.95 


American Fashion and 
Leisure: 1945-1950 


Postwar prosperity arrives and sends millions 
of Americans on vacations and to the beauty 
parlor. A great nostalgic look at the fads and 
trends of an era gone by. 

NE 1730 105 min. $29.95 


$29.95 


Ш The Speeches of 
John F. Kennedy 


John F. Kennedy was the most 
dynamic President of recent 
memory. Poised and relaxed at 
all times, he spoke well. This 
tape focuses on Kennedy, the public orator. 
You'll see and hear every major policy address 
of his three years in office in this video 
collection. 

MP 1414 60 min. 


Ш The Speeches of 
Franklin D Roosevelt | 


“...We have nothing to fear but 

Fear itself..." Franklin D. Roose- 

velt was one of our country's 

most extraordinary leaders. He 

chose to serve his country through its worst 
economic depression and most terrifying 
World War despite a crippling disability. Be it 
campaign speech, state address, fireside chat 
of wartime exhortation, the speeches of FDR 
are filled with the ease of confidence. 

MP 1411 60 min. $19.95 


VIDEO-PICK-OF-THE-MONTH 


$19.95 


B Korea: MacArthur's War 


This thought-provoking film explores the war 
that has been passed over by history but not 
forgotten by the millions of men who served. 
Includes captured footage from North Korea 
never before seen...until now! 
MP 1421 60 min. 


Ш Touring Civil War 
Battlefields 


See the actual battlefields as they were and as 
they are today. This video is an accurate 
account of the soldiers and the battles in which 
they fought. Manassas, Antietan, Gettysburg 
and the surrender at Appomattox are the sub- 
jectofthis video aboutthattragic chapter in our 
nations history. 

TN 4123 $29.95 


$29.95 


60 min. 


For 24 Hour/Toll-Free Service Call Now! 


History-Nation 


ON VIDEO 


Ш Victory at Sea 


The drama of WWII's exciting war at sea is bril- 
liantly detailed in this award-winning historical 
epic! Each volume contains the unique phases 
of American and Allied naval operations. 


Vol. 1: Design For War; The Pacific Boils Over; Pearl 
Harbor; Sealing the Breach; Anti-Submarine Warfare; 
Midway is East. 

NE 7659 150 min. $29.95 


Vol. 2: Mediterranean Mosaic; Guadalcanal; Rings 
Around Rabaul; The Solomon islands; Mare Nostrum; 
The Mediterranean. 

NE 7660 130 min. $29.95 


Vol. 3: Sea and Sand; Invasion of North Africa; Beneath 
the Southern Cross. The South Atlantic; Magnetic 
North; From Murmansk to Alaska; The Conquest of 
Micronesia. 

NE 7661 103 min. $29.95 


Vol. 4: Melanesian Nightmare; New Guinea Campaign; 
Roman Renaissance; Sicily and Italy; D-Day; Nor- 
mandy; Killers and the Killers 

NE 7662 103 min. $29.95 


Vol. 5: The Turkey Shoot; Conquest of the Marianas; 
Twoif By Sea; Peleliu and Angaur; The Battle for Leyte 
Gulf; Return of the Allies; Liberation of the Philippines; 
Full Fathom five; U.S. Submarines 1941-1945. 

NE 7663 128 min. $29.95 


Vol. 6: The Fate of Europe; Target Surbiachi; lwo Jima; 
The Road to Manadalay; Suicide for Glory; Okinawa; 
Design for Peace. 


NE 7664 128 min. $29.95 


Send $2.95 for your Fusion Catalog or 
receive free with your first order. 


LLL E 8 ee 08 0 2 0 1 
TO ORDER, please send check, money order or credit card (no cash) to: 


FUSION VIDEO 

6730 North St. - Dept AH 8809 - Tinley Park, IL 60477 

ALL CASSETTES ARE VHS ONLY. 

1-800-338-7710 Inside Illinois 312-532-2050 


Name 
Address 


City 


Bill my credit card: О Visa (Master Charge 


State Zip. 
CASSETTE NUMBERS 


Account Number Expiration Date 


Authorization Signature of Cardholder 
Video Cassette Total $ 


Shipping & Handling 
TOTAL Amount $ 


$3.95 


Illinois residents 
add 7% sales tax. 


1-800-338-7710 
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JEFFERSON 
NATIONAL EXPANSION 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


11 N. 4TH STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO 63102 


CATALOGUE 

OF WESTERN 
HISTORY — CALL 
1-800-537-7962 


TOPICS INCLUDE: 


* Westward Expansion 
* Lewis & Clark 

* Mountain Men 

* Miners 

* Blacks in the West 

* Women in the West 
* Indians 

* Cowboys 


* Settlers 
* Children's Books 


The store is operated by the Jefferson 
National Expansion Historical Association. 
This non-profit organization supports the 
National Park Service in both its educa- 
tional and interpretive programs at the 
Gateway Arch and the Old Courthouse. 


Call us now at 1-800-537-7962 to 
obtain a free copy of our museum store 
catalog. We are open from 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 
p.m. Central time to serve you. 


Our museum shop lists hundreds of 
titles relating to the Westward Expansion. 
Located underneath the Gateway Arch in 
St. Louis, our shop is part of the Museum 
of Westward Expansion, the largest 
museum in the National Park Service. 
Since the museum staff reviews all of our 
publications before we offer them to the 
public, this catalog features the best and 
most complete selection available. 


Mailbox 


U-Boat Radio Operator 
Responds 

The February 1988 American His- 
tory Illustrated featured Cathleen 
Schurr's personal narrative as a 
survivor of the SS Athenia, the pas- 
senger liner torpedoed and sunk by 
the U-30 on September 3, 1939, in 
the first U-boat attack of World 
War II. As pointed out in Schurr’s 


article, the fact of German involve- : 


ment in the sinking was subse- 
quently suppressed by the German 
high command.  Oberleutnant 
Fritz-Julius Lemp, commander of 
the U-30, died later in the war. In 
the following letter, one U-30 crew- 
member who survived recalls the 
sinking of the Athenia: 


COURTESY OF GEORGE HÓGEL 


With great interest I read the article 
*Survivor," written by Cathleen 
Schurr. I heard about it from a lady 
in New Jersey with whom I am cor- 
responding. From the view of the 
attacking submarine, since I was 
the radio operator on board the U- 
30, [I can confirm that] the com- 
mander assumed erroneously that 
he was dealing with an armed troop 
transport when he gave the fatal at- 
tack order. 

Even after nearly fifty years, I 
still remember it all very well. Like 
the machinist Adolf Schmidt men- 
tioned in your article, I was also in- 
terrogated by a court martial in 
1945. (I was already a prisoner of 
war in Canada.) Part of my memo- 
ries are of the fight for survival at 
the time of the sinking of our sub- 
marine under the same com- 
mander. 

I thought it very fair that you 
corrected the widespread conten- 
tion that we shot at the ship- 
wrecked people. That is not true! I 
myself was on the [conning] tower 
for a short time and saw the listing 
Athenia, after I passed on its SOS 


to the commander. Automatically I 
thought of the Lusitania in World 
War I (just like Cathleen Schurr) 
and was horrified by imagining the 
panic that was going on at that very 
moment on the Athenia. 

If passengers heard another det- 
onation, it came from a torpedo 
that jammed during the firing in 
the tube and could only be ejected 
at the very last moment before it 
exploded. 

We ourselves only narrowly es- 
caped death, which to this day is 
generally unknown. In this situa- 
tion we had no other choice than to 
hope that help for the shipwrecked 
would arrive soon and that we 
would not be in the way. 

Twice the crew was sworn to se- 
crecy. After coming home we were 
told that we could not betray our- 
selves, either through gestures or 
facial expressions! 

Hours later the commander took 
me aside, and under higher orders 
we rewrote the daily log, such that 
the Athenia incident did not show 
up any more and remained a secret 
until the end of the war. But still, in 
the summer of 1945 the crew of the 
U-27, whose boat [had been] sunk 
on September 20, 1938 near the 
area where the Athenia went down, 
was suspected of torpedoing the 
Athenia and was interrogated. 

In 1939 I was the same age аз 
Cathleen Schurr. Today we both are 
part of the surviving generation of 
that time, who can only describe 
the events, but have to leave it to 
the younger generation to gather 
their own experiences. We, I be- 
lieve, have experiences [showing] 
that war does not solve problems 
between people, and that peace is 
the right way. 

My unhappy commander would 
rejoice over every survivor of the 
Athenia, were he still alive, because 
he was a very good man. 

Georg Hógel 
Munich, West Germany 


The editors welcome comments from 
our readers. While we endeavor to 
publish a representative sampling of 
this correspondence, we regret that 
limited space prevents us from print- 
ing every letter. Address correspon- 
dence to The Mailbox, American 
History Illustrated, Box 8200, Har- 
risburg, PA 17105. x 


SCULPTURE BY 
GEORGE McMONIGLE. 


Created by the famed wildlife artist 
whose masterpieces have been 
acquired by world leaders. 

Fine hand-painted porcelain. 


Sculpture so lifelike you have to touch it 
to believe it's really porcelain! 

It’s a George McMonigle original: 
Created by the artist whose work has 
been presented to The Vatican, The Tel 
Aviv Museum, The White House, The 
Smithsonian and The People's Republic 
of China. 

And now he has captured every detail 
of the Barn Owl with extraordinary 
realism. The dramatic sweep of the 
wings. The texture of the feathers. And 
each sculpture will be hand-painted in 
nature's own colors. 

The Barn Owl is available only from 
The Franklin Mint. Each imported 
sculpture bears the artist's signature and 
includes a polished hardwood base. The 
price isjust $195. 


ORDER FORM 


THE БАВА OWL 


FROM THE FRANKLIN MINT 


Please mail by September 30, 1988. 


The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 
Please enter my order for "The Barn Owl” by George 
McMonigle, an original work of art handcrafted in 
fine porcelain and hand-painted expressly for me. 
Ineed send no money now. Bill me for a deposit of 
$39.* when the work is ready to be sent, and for the 
balance in four equal monthly installments of $39. * 
each, beginning after shipment. 
*Plus my state sales tax and a total 
ен 


SIGNATURE  — — 
ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE. 


MR./MRS. = 
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The Crate Shoppe 
| |i! These are not your ordi- 
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| crates. Theyare furniture 
| grade oak and completely 
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American Heart 
Association 


A Time of Trains by David 
Plowden (W.W. Norton & Com- 
pany, New York and London, 1987; 
160 pages, illustrated, $45.00). 
For more than a century, America's 
railroads were the “main street?” of 
the growing nation, and for most 
of that period steam ruled the rails. 
In this striking, oversized volume, 
noted photographer and train en- 
thusiast David Plowden, through 
134 black-and-white photographs 
culled from thousands he took over 
a thirty-five-year span, re-creates 
the now-vanished era of steam rail- 
roading. An evocative essay intro- 
ducing the portfolio is highlighted 
by Plowden's reminiscences of a 
high-speed night ride across Minne- 
sota in December 1955, when. һе 
rode in the engineer's cab of what 
may have been the last regular pas- 
senger run under steam on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 


The Cartography of North 
America, 1500-1800 by Pier- 
luigi Portinaro and Franco Knirsch 
(Facts on File, Inc., New York City, 
1987; 320 pages, illustrated, 
$60.00). 

Three centuries of exploration, set- 
tlement, and colonial rivalry on the 
North American continent are doc- 
umented in this oversized volume. 
From the earliest known authentic 
map of the New World, painted in 
1500 on oxhide by a shipmate of 
Columbus, to an 1801 world map 
that appears remarkably similar to 
modern ones, the contours of the 
North American continent appear 
in 180 extensively captioned maps, 
most in full color. More than ninety 
supplementary illustrations com- 
plement the maps and narrative. 
This work also represents a history 


History Bookshelf. 


of the art of mapmaking and of pi- 
oneer cartographers. 


Imaging American Women: 
Idea and Ideals in Cultural 
History by Martha Banta (Co- 
lumbia University Press, New 
York, 1987; 844 pages, illustrated, 
$50.00). 

Victorian America is the setting for 
this fascinating exploration of how 
women were viewed and 
perceived—through both pictures 
and words— during the era between 
the Centennial Exhibition of 1876 
and the end of World War I. Verbal 
portraits of women as presented by 
such writers as Henry James, Edith 
Wharton, and Gertrude Stein, 
along with more than five hundred 
illustrations drawn from high art 
and popular culture, provide in- 
sights into the social and cultural 
values of the period as well as the 
changes that were taking place in 
women's roles. 


America Through Russian 
Eves, 1874-1926 edited and 
translated by Olga Peters Hasty 
and Susanne Fusso (Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Connecticut, 
1988; 226 pages, illustrated, 
$25.00). 

Russian writers, such as Vladimir 
Bogoraz and Maxim Gorky, who 
visited America around the turn of 
the century, recorded their impres- 
sions of the emerging technological 
nation. While early appraisals were 
largely positive, later ones were 
more often critical. Accounts of El- 
lis Island, a utopian community in 
Kansas, Chicago’s stockyards, and 
transcontinental train travel pro- 
vide insight into both the American 
experience and the Russian mind. ж 
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- Own America's 
First Silver Dollar 


Original 200 year old coins — 
real legal tender of our 13 colonies! 


These historic silver dollars (1772-1821) were our 13 colonies’ most popular. 


SEPTEMBER, 1988 
MONTPELIER, VT 

International Coins & Currency, 
Inc. a national distributor of 
numismatic coins, is offering for sale 
a limited number of original 200 
year old coins — among the first 
large silver dollars minted in the 


, Americas. These magnificent silver 


coins once circulated in our original 
13 colonies. Because of their high 
silver content and popularity, 
Thomas Jefferson recommended 
that they become official legal tender 
of the United States. 


M inted from 1772-1821, these 
silver dollars were the most 
popular coins of our 13 colonies 
and were used as legal tender in the 
USA up until 1857. As collectors 
and ihvestors turn to American coin 
classics, these scarce silver dollars 
are increasingly sought-after. 

Struck at the Americas’ oldest 
mint in Mexico City and 
denominated 8 Reales, these silver 
dollars were the forerunners of the 
first U.S. silver dollar minted in 
1794 — and served as the most 
favored trade coin in the world. Yet 
huge silver melts and the fact that 
relatively few were saved from 
destruction make these coins 
“sleeping” classics. Each silver 
dollar is a big 39.5 mm in diameter, 
contains 27.07 grams of .903 pure 
silver, and each comes with a 
Certificate of Authenticity attesting 
to its fine quality and genuine 


status. Because the supply was 
originally discovered in the Far 
East, genuine “Chinese merchant 
markings" are often visible and 
serve to authenticate the coins. 

Because of the age and historical 
significance of these coins, you 
might expect to pay up to several 
hundred dollars for one. But while 
supplies last, they are available on a 
first-come, first-served basis to 
collectors and investors at: (#7144) 

1 coin $75; 2 coins $150; 

3 coins $215; (save $10); 

5 coins $345 (save $30); 

and 10 coins $675 (save $75). 
There is a limit of 10 coins per 
customer. Your 100% satisfaction is 
guaranteed — you may return your 
order for a prompt no-questions- 
asked refund within 15 days (less 
postage and insurance of course). 
To order your coins by credit 
card, call toll free at 
1-800-451-4463, 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week (including Sundays). 
If you prefer, send check or money 
order in full amount to: 
International Coins & Currency, 
Inc., Dept. 652, 11 East State St., 
P.O. Box 218, Montpelier, Vermont 
05602. Add $3.75 for 1 coin or 
$5.00 for more than 1 coin to cover 
postage and insurance. Special 
presentation cases for individual 
coins are also available at $2.50 
each. ICC's Numismatic Director is 
Life Member No. 3798 in the 
American Numismatic Association. 

© 1986, ГСС, Inc. 
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Battle of Chickamauga to be 
Re-enacted 

The last major Civil War Confederate 
victory in the west—fought 125 years 
ago at Chickamauga in northeast 
Georgia—will be re-enacted on Septem- 
ber 17-18 on farmland thirty miles 
south of Chickamauga National Battle- 
field. 

Also featured during this 125th- 
anniversary observation will be a living 
history encampment where visitors may 
view everyday camp life, drilling and 
ceremony, and various aspects of 1860s 
civilian life. 

More than four thousand re-enactors 
and fifty artillery pieces are expected to 
participate in a re-enactment of (Gen- 
eral James) Longstreet's Breakthrough 
and the Defense of Snodgrass Hill as a 
grand finale on September 18. 

The activities are cosponsored by the 
American Civil War Commemorative 
Committee, Inc. (ACWCC) and the 
Georgia Division Civil War Reenact- 
ment Association, Inc. (GDCWRA). 
Tickets for both days are $10 for adults, 
$7 for students and senior citizens, and 
free for children under six. 

For further information contact 
Chickamauga Re-enactment, P.O. Box 
336, Gettysburg, PA 17325, 717-334- 
0850. 


Isabella Wreck Found in 
Columbia River 

Remains of the snow /sabella, a Hud- 
son's Bay Company (HBC) supply ves- 
sel that sank in 1830 near Sand Island, 
Oregon, was accidentally discovered by 
a commercial fisherman in September 
1986, and now has been recommended 
for national historic landmark status. It 
is the second-oldest shipwreck recorded 
at the mouth of the Columbia River. 

The small, two-masted square-rigger, 
purchased in October 1829 by HBC to 
replace another vessel whose entire crew 
perished near the same site six months 
earlier, was bound for HBC's trading 
post at Fort Vancouver, Washington, on 
May 2, 1830, when she struck bottom 
and began to founder. Her captain or- 
dered the vessel abandoned. He and a 
salvage crew returned a short time later 
to recover some seventy-five percent of 
her cargo as well as her rigging, arma- 
ment, and provisions. 

Critical in positively identifying the 
wreck as the Isabella was the discovery 
of a water drainage hole known to have 
been cut in the vessel's side by her first 
salvors. No cargo has yet been found, 


oday. 


а 


but extensive and well-preserved re- 
mains of the wooden hull and some iron 
ballast bars have been located. With the 
exception of raising a few small samples 
of wood and metal for laboratory anal- 
ysis, the wreckage remains undisturbed. 
Several volunteer divers were joined 
by professional National Park Service 
divers who are all archaeologists or 
maritime historians. Work at the site 
has been hampered by strong tidal cur- 
rents, limited underwater visibility, cold 
and choppy water, and danger from en- 
tanglement in numerous gillnets that 
have caught on the ship's timbers. 
Larry Gilmore, curator of the Co- 
lumbia River Maritime Museum, said 
that no well-preserved wreck of a vessel 
engaged in the Pacific Northwest fur 
trade had been previously found, and 
that this is the first instance of a North- 
west wreck being investigated by pro- 
fessional underwater archaeologists. 
The possibility of excavation is being 
considered by the Museum, since many 
details of early nineteenth-century Brit- 
ish merchant shipbuilding could be 
learned from the remarkably well- 
preserved remains of Isabella’s hull. 


Exhibit Features 
Philadelphia as Capital 

A new permanent exhibit of art and ar- 
chitecture focusing on Philadelphia 
during its reign as America's capital be- 
tween 1790 and 1800 opened at the his- 
toric Second Bank of the United States 
in July 1988. 

“Portraits of the Capital City" fea- 
tures a John A. Woodside mural-sized 
cityscape of 1830s Philadelphia, and 
works by other major artists such as 
Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert Stuart, 
and Benjamin Rush. The collection is 
considered one of the finest in America. 

The Second Bank, on Chestnut Street 
between Fourth and Fifth streets in In- 
dependence National Park, is a fine ex- 
ample of Greek Revival architecture. 
Opening of the new exhibit there coin- 
cides with the Bank's first reopening 
since it housed ‘‘Miracle at Philadel- 
phia,” the keynote exhibit for the Con- 
stitution Bicentennial. The opening also 
coincides with the fortieth anniversary 
of the founding of Independence Na- 
tional Historic Park. 

The exhibit is open from 9 A.M. to 5 
P.M. daily. Admission is free. For fur- 
ther information contact Independence 
National Historical Park, 313 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
19106, 215-597-8974. ж 


Learn About 
History's 
Great Insights 
Every Month! 


Featuring narration by Walter Cronkite and Louis Rukeyser. 


The wisdom of the past can help us 
better understand the present and anticipate 
the future. But how many of us have time 
to read and study the ideas of classic authors? 
For those who don't, Knowledge Products 
has gathered the works of the world’s most 
influential thinkers in an exciting series of 
audio cassettes. 


DRAMATIZED PRESENTATIONS 
The Audio Classics are not simply readings 
of great books — they are dramatized 
condensations of philosophy, politics, 
economics, war, and other timeless topics. 
You'll hear about the lives of classic BUM : 
authors and great historical leaders, the $1.00 TRIAL OFFER 
influences on their work, the criticisms Each month you'll receive almost 
and praises of observers, and much more. — 3hoursofenlightenment and enter- 
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like Walter Cronkite and Louis Rukeyser. (plus $2.00 shipping & handling) 
The Audio Classics Series™ is an efficient, — a savings of $13.95! Try the Audio 
enjoyable way to acquire knowledge. You — Classics today to stimulate your 
can listen to these cassettes again and again mind, broaden your horizons, and 
with fresh insights and renewed enjoyment enrich your life! Simply mail the 
each time! | coupon below or call toll free 
1-800-876-4332. 
Here are some of the classic authors, great ideas and historic events that you'll learn about: 
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* Supply Side/Monetarism 
4 THE UNITED STATES AT WAR 5 THE GIANTS OF PHILOSOPHY 6 
* American Revolution * War of 1812 ° Civil War • Plato * Aristotle * Augustine * Aquinas * Kant PLUS, MORE GREAT IDEAS 
* Mexican War * Spanish American War * Spinoza * Hume * Hegel ® Schopenhauer ON IMPORTANT TOPICS OF 
* WWI е WWII e Korean War * Vietnam War * Kierkegaard • Nietzsche * Dewey * Sartre INTEREST TO YOU! 


CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-876-4332 Ext. 52 
TO START YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TODAY! 


ГРЕЕТ" 
m t Send me, for $1.00 plus $2.00 shipping and handling, Common Sense and The 
YE S e Declaration of Independence, and begin my no-risk subscription to the Audio Classics 
Listening Library. I will receive an album of two cassettes every month, and you'll charge my credit card 
$14.95 plus $2 shipping and handling ($4 outside the U.S.) for each album. If I'm ever displeased, I have the 
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Man on the Moon (Bantam Au- 
dio Publishing, 666 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, New York 10103, 212- 


765-6500; 45-minute audio cas- 
sette, $7.95, $9.95 in Canada). 
Narrator Walter Cronkite artfully 
guides listeners through this selec- 
tion of original, live broadcasts 
from the CBS News Archives that 
chronicle the 1969 first manned 
landing on the lunar surface. Lis- 
teners can relive the excitement of 
man’s lunar achievement—from 
the sounds of the Apollo space- 
craft’s liftoff to Neil Armstrong’s 
famous proclamation, “That's one 
small step for man, one giant leap 
for mankind," and the astronauts' 
exhileration as they bound across 
the moon's surface in one-sixth 
gravity. Other historic sounds and 
broadcasts, including electronic 
beeps from Sputnik and John F. 
Kennedy's speech signifying U.S. 
determination to land U.S. astro- 
nauts on the moon within the de- 
cade, provide historical perspective 
and background. 


The Story of CP-1 (International 
Historic Films, Inc., P.O. Box 


Sight & Sound 


HERITAGE 
OF GLORY 


ms 


29035, Chicago, Illinois 60629, 
312-436-8051; VHS or Beta, 29 
minutes, $22.00 plus $2.00 
shipping/handling). 

Chicago Pile 1 (CP-1) produced the 
first self-sustaining nuclear chain 
reaction on December 2, 1942. The 
key to the Manhattan Project, 
which brought together scientists 
from all over the world to develop 
an atomic bomb, CP-1 was a scien- 
tific and engineering feat that 
helped to usher in the atomic age. 
Featured are interviews with key 
figures such as Glenn Seaborg, 
General Leslie Groves, Arthur 
Compton, and Crawford Greene- 
walt, plus footage of Nazi Ger- 
many, the cyclotron, the bombing 


Dr. Beaumont’s Miracle Continued from page 29 


Services as a human guinea pig, St. 


Martin, now married and the father 
of two children, accepted an offer of 
$300 a year plus room and board for 
his family. Unfortunately, after a 
year-and-a-half, his wife grew 
homesick, and a saddened Beau- 
mont watched as his research proj- 
ect canoed to Canada. 

But St. Martin would be back. In 
1832, after poverty struck his fam- 
ily, he reluctantly agreed to return to 
the United States and Beaumont. 
This time he was asked to sign a 
rather unusual contract that, among 
other things, bound him to *'*obey, 
suffer and comply with all reason- 
able and proper orders . . . in rela- 
tion to the exhibiting and showing 
of his said stomach and the powers 
and properties, and situations and 
state of the contents thereof." Asa 
result, St. Martin and his unusual 
stomach were exhibited before sci- 
entists and physicians in several ma- 
jor cities. 

Despite the legal documents he 
14 


had signed, St. Martin ran away to 
Canada again in 1834—and this 
time he remained there. By then, 
however, Beaumont's classic study 
Experiments and Observations on 
the Gastric Juice and the Physiology 
of Digestion, describing the results 
of his more than two hundred exper- 
iments on St. Martin, had been pub- 
lished. As one of Beaumont's col- 
leagues would later attest, the 
knowledge gained from these obser- 
vations signaled “the commence- 
ment of a new era in the study of 
this important organ and those asso- 
ciated with it.” 

Even after publication of his di- 
gestion study Beaumont tried to 
coax his former patient into agree- 
ing to more experiments. But St. 
Martin, who would eventually fa- 
ther seventeen children, refused to 
agree to any more studies. (The 
hardy French-Canadian survived 
until 1880, outliving Beaumont by 
twenty-seven years.) 

In 1839, following a dispute with 


of Hiroshima, and photos of CP-1 
under construction. ; 


Heritage of Glory: The 
United States Marine Corps 
Story (MPI Home Video, 15825 
Robroy Drive, Oak Forest, Illinois 
60452, 312-687-7881; VHS or Beta, 
45 minutes, $29.95). 

Beginning with John Paul Jones’s 
victory over the HMS Serapis in 
1778, this film recounts the story of 
the U.S. Marine Corps. Produced 
in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Defense, the 
videotape takes viewers through 
the amphibious service's involve- 
ment in the Tripolitan wars, the 
War of 1812, the Spanish- 
American War, and both world 
wars. Period art combines with 
footage of U.S. Marines at war for 
a dramatic, fast-paced film that 
will entertain and delight Corps en- 
thusiasts as well as a general audi- 
ence. Other films in this “In 'De- 
fense of Freedom"' series are 
Always Ready: The United States 
Coast Guard Story and Citizen Sol- 
diers: The United States Army 
Story. ж 


the Army surgeon-general, Beau- 
mont resigned from military service. 
His subsequent career in St. Louis 
as a physician was uneventful. 

At one point Beaumont had peti- 
tioned Congress to compensate him 
for expenses incurred while treating 
St. Martin. He had argued, logically 
enough, that his work with St. Mar- 
tin had been done for the public 
good and the advancement of sci- 
ence. Congress, however, disagreed, 
denying Beaumont's request for 
$1,323.75. 

Today a simple message inscribed 
on a stone close to Fort Mackinac 
commemorates the unique contribu- 
tions made to scientific knowledge 
by the frontier physician and his pa- 
tient: “Near this spot Dr. William 
Beaumont USA made those experi- 
ments upon St. Martin which 
brought fame to himself and honor 
to American medicine.” * 


Michael Martin is a freelance writer liv- 
ing in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Issued in a 


; “To be prepared for war is 
one of the most effectual 
: means of preserving peace.” 

President George Washington 


E А \ en it came to war, 

YA Ec Washington knew 

what he spoke. Not 

only did he tell us to be ready for war, but he showed 
us how. 

He pushed for increased arms production, for 
our own national armories, and it was his idea to 
build the Harpers Ferry Armory. 

The Harpers Ferry Model 1805 Pistol was the 
first military pistol in our history made at a National 
Armory. It is considered the most famous and most 
aesthetically pleasing military flintlock pistol in 
American history. Originals are rare; those marked 
“1805” are quoted at $15,000 in gun price guides. 

Now, on the eve of the 200th Anniversary of his 
inaugural as our first President, The American His- 
torical Foundation is proud to appropriately honor 
the American who was "first in war" through the 
issuance of The George Washington Commemorative 
Harpers Ferry Pistol. : 

As the world's first commemorative Harpers 
Ferry flintlock ever issued, this is in the "first ever” 
class of distinction, which has seen many signifi- 
cant, well-documented price increases. From a col- 
lector viewpoint, this firing, military handgun is 
destined to become an important classic. 

As with the original Model 1805, The George 
Washington Commemorative Harpers Ferry Pistol 
fires, is well balanced for excellent aiming and firing 
qualities, weighs nearly 3 pounds and measures 16." 


Hand Engraved Federal Design 
To set this apart from any other Harpers Ferry 


ever made and to honor General Washington and the 
Harpers Ferry Armory, the brass and steel compo- 


George Washington's signature is hand cut across the 24- 
Karat Gold plated left sideplate. 


limited e 


Announcing 


dition of 1,805 firing pistols in honor of the American 
who was "first in war," General George Washington, and the Harpers Ferry Armory he founded 


СЕОВСЕ WASHINGTON, 


COMMANDER IN CHIEF 


Узен OF THE coto 
ow тик 


nents are extensively hand engraved in a classic 
Federal Period design. 

Engraved stars—the symbol of the new Republic 
and the General—cover the pistol, grouped in 20 
clusters of 13, in remembrance of the original colo- 
nies. These 260 stars cover the top and both sides of 
the barrel and all the mounts. All screw heads are 
also hand engraved. 


24-Karat Gold; American Walnut 


Appropriate to this great American, the major 
mounts are 24-Karat Gold plated: buttcap, trigger- 
uard and screws, ramrod basal 
errule, sideplate and screws. 
These mounts are inletted in 
the deluxe American Walnut 
stock, which is finished to a 
pai level one would expect 
or such an important tribute. 

The work is being done un- | 

der the direction of Master 
Gunsmith David Pedersoli. 
With 50 years experience, he is 


Washington’s coat 


well-known for hand buildin; S hand 
blackpowder firearms wit of i. a ana e- 
such accuracy and precision d взе 


that his guns recently won 
seven top places in the international target competi- 
tion in Canada. : 


A Firing Handgun 
_ As you would expect from the Foundation, this 
is a firing handgun. But no Federal Firearms License 
is needed because it fires blackpowder. Hence, it can 
be delivered directly to you without a gun license. 
Each has been proof tested with a 30% overload and 


is accompanied by firing instructions and six, 24- 
Karat Gold plated lead round balls. 


Limited Edition of 1,805 


То assure rarity and collector value, this special 
edition is limited to only 1,805 guns worldwide—in 
remembrance of the year this model was authorized 
by the War Department. Each gun is accompanied 
by a Certificate of Authenticity indelibly printed 
with the gun's serial number and attesting to the 
strict edition limit and the purity of the 24-Karat 
Gold plating. Serial No. 1 has been presented to the 
Harpers Ferry Armory Museum. 

Harpers Ferry flintlocks were originally issued 
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by the military in pairs; for collectors who reserve e 
pair, serial numbers will be consecutive. 


Single or Double Case 


Anticipating the single-gun or double-gur 
choice, two different optional display cases are avail. 
able. Whichever you choose, the locking glass lic 
protects your investment from dust and unauthor- 
ized handling. Lined with elegant black velvet, the 
wood is furniture-finished Mahogany, and all the 
fittings are solid brass. Both cases are designed fo: 
easy wall mounting, or they may be attractively 
displayed flat or upright on a table or shelf. 

This is available exclusively from The Americar 
Historical Foundation. With your reservation you 
will be made a Member. Satisfaction guaranteed, o: 
return within 30 days for a full refund. To reserve, 
you may call, write, or visit the Foundation’s Head- 
quarters and Museum, “Columbia—Camp Casey.” 
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RESERVATION 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Return in 30 days for Full Refunc 
To: The American Historical Foundation 
1142 West Grace Street, Dept. D195 
Richmond, Virginia 23220 
Telephone: (804) 353-1812 
TOLL FREE 24 hours: (800) 368-8080 
Yes, I wish to reserve the George Washington Com 
memorative Harpers Ferry Pistol, issued in a firing limitec 
edition of only 1,805 pistols, worldwide, with Certificate о! 
Authenticity and membership in the Foundation. Satisfac 
tion guaranteed. 


— Pair of guns (with sequential numbers) 


Single gun 
My deposit (or credit card authorization) of $95 per gur 
is enclosed. 
Please [ ] charge or [ ] invoice the balance due . . . 


in full. 


in six monthly payments of $150 per gun. 


My payment in full of $995 per gun is enclosed. 


Please send the optional Mahogany Display Case 
(—— double-gun case, $139; — single-gun case, $129). 


Daytime Telephone (.......... ва 
For Visa, MasterCard or American Express, please send accoun 
number, expiration date and signature. Virginia residents add tax. 
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American Profiles 


One hundred years ago a work-driven genius introduced the 
snapshot camera, changing forever the way people view the 
world. Throughout his remarkable life, this multimillionaire 
inventor, entrepreneur, and philanthropist remained an enigma. 
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George 
Eastman 


The Man Who Wrought the Kodak 


Бу Edward Oxford 


of a little box—a camera bearing a strange-sounding 
name. 

**Kodak."' Its very name sounded like the snap of a shutter. 

Introduced to the world one hundred years ago, the intriguing 
gadget would take photography from skylighted ateliers and 
velvet-draped studios to streets, back yards, front porches, roof- 
tops, beaches, and the countryside. Just about anyone anywhere 
could carry at will and work with ease the splendid device capa- 
ble of capturing memories and preserving them for generations. 

The intense, slight-of-build inventor created the first of his 
remarkable cameras in the summer of 1888, when sixty workers 
at his little factory in Rochester, New York, began to turn out 
Kodaks on a rudimentary assembly line. 

In marked contrast to other cameras of its day, the first Ko- 
dak was a marvel of compactness and simplicity. It contained no 
cumbersome and fragile glass plates and did not require the use 
of a tripod. It had a fixed-focus lens and single-speed shutter, 
was small and light enough to hold in one hand, and could take 
one hundred pictures without reloading. Best of all, the photog- 
rapher could leave the complicated processing and printing of 
his images to technicians at the Kodak factory. Eastman 
launched the camera with his own appealing slogan: “You press 
the button, we do the rest.” 

Eastman's new camera was designed, in his words, for “peo- 
ple who like to take it easy." ‘‘Anybody can use it," Eastman 
wrote. (Everybody will use it: travelers, tourists, bicyclists, 
boating men, engineers, architects, artists, parents, surgeons, 


G EORGE EASTMAN brought magic to millions in the form 


GEORGE EASTMAN, CIRCA 1925, AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS WEALTH AND INFLUENCE AS HEAD OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY 


COURTESY OF THE EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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Twenty-three-year-old bank employee George Eastman became a 
picture-taking enthusiast in 1877, during the era of the cumber- 
some “‘wet-plate’’ camera. Learning of a new formula for 
*'dry-plate"' glass negatives that could give photographers 


greater freedom and mobility, Eastman soon created 
his own formula, then began marketing the 

plates (right). Eastman's photographic company 
prospered, and he sought additional innovations that , 
could create an even wider market for his products. 
During the mid-1880s the inventor/entrepreneur began 
thinking in terms of flexible “film” as a replacement 
for bulky glass-plate negatives; the portrait of Eastman 


on the opposite page was made with a combined gelatin/paper 
negative he tested in 1884 and introduced the following year. 


sportsmen, ocean travelers and even lovers of fine ani- 
mals.” 

As he would demonstrate time and again during the 
next forty years, when it came to prophecies about pho- 
tography, the visionary Eastman was right. People of all 
ages and walks of life went out “‘Kodaking.’’ Ads fea- 
tured “The Kodak Girl," a fashionably dressed lady 
taking pictures. Kodak mania began to spread around 
the world. Gilbert & Sullivan’s operetta ‘‘Utopia’’ fea- 
tured fifty chorus girls snapping fifty Kodaks in unison. 

Explorer Robert Peary took two thousand Kodak pic- 
‘tures of Greenland. The Czar of Russia became an ama- 
teur pictorialist. Natives of Mandalay and the Hawaiian 
Islands used the ‘‘wizard boxes" to take pictures of 
tourists. President Grover Cleveland took along a Ko- 
dak on a fishing trip. (He pressed the magic button one 
hundred times, but never once turned the key that ad- 
vanced the film.) 

A previously unfamiliar word —‘‘snapshot’’— became 
commonplace. Taken from the hunting term meaning a 
rapid, unplanned shot, it was applied to the split-second 
taking of a photograph.* Snapshot by snapshot, Ameri- 
cans began to fill the pages of their photo albums. 

The photographs people made with the Kodak were 
not at all elegantly contrived renditions bearing the pro- 
fessional’s touch. Rather, they were the imagings— 
sometimes angled or blurred or awkward, but all the 
more compelling for being true-to-life—of the faces and 
places people knew and wanted to remember. 

Historian John Kouwenhoven has called this new 
picture-taking “the democratization of vision."' 
Essayist-photographer Wright Morris has commented 
that photography, done by ordinary people with simple, 


*The photographic application for this term was coined in 
1860 by British astronomer Sir John Herschel, who, decades 
before the advent of instantaneous photography, prophetically 
wrote that “Т take for granted nothing more than the possibil- 
ity of taking a photograph as it were by a snap-shot—of secur- 
ing a picture in a tenth of a second of time.” Herschel was also 
the first person to apply the terms “‘positive’’ and “negative” 
to photographic images. 
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hand-held cameras ‘‘made familiar what was passing 
strange." The marvelous became commonplace. 


"p KODAK CAMERA, like so many of the world's 
great inventions, did not materialize full-blown. 
Rather, it evolved by way of George Eastman's insights 
and persistent inquiries as he drew on previous findings. 

Eastman had no background in scientific inquiry, but 
he was able to accomplish much of significance in a re- 
markably brief time. Like many of the amazing Ameri- 
can inventors of his era, he came from inauspicious be- 
ginnings.: 

Eastman was born of Yankee stock on July 12, 1854, 
in a one-story wood-frame house in the upstate New 
York village of Waterville. His father had hoped to 
strike fortune in Rochester, a city about 120 miles west, 
by starting a business school that would prepare stu- 
dents for ‘‘lucrative positions." In 1860, after years. of 
commuting, George Washington Eastman moved his 
family to Rochester. But about two years later he died, 
leaving his wife Maria and their three children destitute. 
The widow Eastman had to take in boarders. 

Decades later, George Eastman still remembered his 
mother making other people's beds, mopping floors, 
and taking in wash so that he and his two older sisters 
would have food and shelter. The bitter recollections 
bound him to her in gratitude and love until the day she 
died. 

Throughout a lifetime of hard work that brought him 
fame and fortune, Eastman never forgave fate—or, per- 
haps, “the Party that made us all,” as he referred to the 
Higher Being—for having taken away his father when 
George was seven. Poverty, too, left its mark on East- 
man: when he was in his sixties and seventies, after hav- 
ing become one of the world's wealthiest men, he told of 
having nightmares—vivid dreams of scenes long since 
past—that he was poor again. The boy-become- 
multimillionaire would never quite get over his fear and 
hatred of being impoverished. 

Young Eastman's purposeful personality combined 
Tom Swift's ingenuity, Poor Richard's prudence, and 
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Ragged Dick's pluckiness. He later recalled: “At four- 
teen, the man of the family, I felt that it was time to 
become an income producer." He dropped out of 
school to help support his mother and sisters, working 
as an errand-runner, office boy, and clerk. 

In his twentieth year Eastman was hired as an assis- 
tant bookkeeper for the rock-solid Rochester Savings 
Bank—at a handsome fifteen dollars a week. By the 
time he was in his early twenties he was earning fourteen 
hundred dollars a year. As frugal as he was hard- 
working, Eastman was able to accumulate an impressive 
three thousand dollars after several years of penny- 
saving. That sum later formed the seed capital for what 
would become one of the mightiest business enterprises 
ever founded. 


N 1877, the twenty-three-year-old bookkeeper's des- 

tiny took an unexpected turn when he considered 
making a real estate-investment in the Dominican Re- 
public. Planning to take pictures of property sites, East- 
man paid about fifty dollars for a collodian or ‘‘wet 
plate" photographic apparatus. Plans for the Carib- 
bean trip later fell through, but Eastman's interest in 
photography grew. 

“Му layout," he remembered, “had in it a camera 
about the size of a soap box, a tripod which was strong 
and heavy enough to support a bungalow, a big plate- 
holder, a dark-tent, a nitrate bath, and a container for 
water.” Eastman took lessons—at a then-expensive five 


dollars apiece—on how to use his seventy-pound ‘‘pack- 
horse load.’’ All this equipment was necessary, he 
learned, because the glass-plate negatives used in the 
process had to be coated with a light-sensitive emulsion 
just before use, then exposed and developed before the 
coating dried. This usually required that not only the 
camera, but a portable darkroom and chemicals, be 
transported to the scene of the photograph. ““It took," 
Eastman later recalled, “not only a strong but a daunt- 
less man to be an outdoor photographer." 

Eastman, one of possibly three amateur photogra- 
phers in Rochester, began wandering the city's streets, 


In 1888 Eastman introduced the first Kodak (below), 
a simple but ingenious camera marketed with the 
slogan '*You press the button, we do the rest.” Selling 
for $25 and factory-loaded with enough film for one 
hundred exposures, the Kodak was easily hand-held, 
had a fixed-focus lens and single-speed shutter, and 
could be operated by almost anyone. Images made 
with the first Kodak were circular; one on the 
opposite page shows Eastman, about to take a picture 
with another early Kodak, on board the transatlantic 
steamer Gallia in 1890. The film-loaded Kodak was ап 
immediate sensation, becoming the prototype for a 
whole new family of cameras, bringing photography 
within reach of legions of new enthusiasts, and 
creating a vastly expanded photographic industry. 
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patiently 
taking pic- 
tures of its 
vistas.* Retiring 
to his improvised 
darkroom, he would 
immerse an exposed plate in 
a developing solution and then 
watch, fascinated, as a negative image 
gradually appeared, as though through wizardry. Later, 
placing his plates in contact with chemically treated 
sheets of paper and exposing them to the sun, he made 
prints. It took time and doing, but there they were— 
lights and darks that replicated the very city scenes his 
eye beheld. Representations of reality. Glimpses of the 
world, caught and resolved into two dimensions. Photo- 
graphs. Eastman was transfixed. 

But as a pragmatist, he thought the abracadabra of 
making photographs was just too arduous. Then, in an 
article he spotted in a March 1878 issue of the British 


*The earliest known of these views, found in an old trunk 
years after Eastman's death, depicts part of downtown Roch- 
ester and the Genesee River. During his lunch hour Eastman 
often stepped out of the bank where he worked to take pic- 
tures; he used the vault as a darkroom. 


- Journal 
of Photog- 
raphy, East- 
man came upon 
an intriguing for- 
mula for a new gelatin- 
emulsion ‘‘dry plate" pro- 
cess that photographers in 
England and France were beginning to 
use. Unlike ‘‘wet plate" emulsions, whose useful life 
was measured in minutes, “агу plate’’ negatives re- 
tained their sensitivity to light for months. They could 
be exposed at will, and developed at leisure. With **dry 
plate’’ negatives, the photographer had far less equip- 
ment to carry. And plates made with the new formula 
were far more sensitive to light than collodian negatives, 
making almost-instantaneous photographs possible.* 
Eastman set out to make dry plates on his own. Book- 
keeper by day, sorcerer's apprentice by night, he began 


*А basic formula for gelatin dry plates had been introduced as 
early as 1871. But the 1878 discovery that the sensitivity of the 
emulsion could be greatly increased by heating (“ripening”) 
the newly mixed gelatin was the breakthrough that made the 
dry-plate process practical. Exposures of 1/25 to 1/50 of a 
second were now attainable. 
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brewing batches of bubbling emulsion in pots and pans 
on his mother's stove. Driven to the point of obsession, 
he rigged up a hammock in the kitchen for catnaps. 
Weekdays, his mother would wake him in the morning 
and off he would go to the bank. Weekends, exhausted, 
he slept almost straight through from Saturday night 
until Monday morning. 

Gradually Eastman concocted his own workable for- 
mula for dry plates. At first he made the plates for him- 
self and George Monroe, the Rochester gallery owner 
who had taught him the photographer's craft. Then, 
learning that companies in England were selling dry 
plates, he had an entrepreneurial inspiration. There was 
now a market for dry plates; he would make them on a 
large scale and sell them. 

Sustained by his mother's faith in him, Eastman tin- 
kered until he had devised a mechanical apparatus for 
uniformly coating his new emulsion on glass plates. By 
July 1879 he was on his way to England, capital of the 
photographic world, where he promptly patented his 
plate-coater. Months later, he patented the machine in 
America as well. 

The following spring, Eastman leased rooms on the 
third floor of a building in Rochester and began to man- 
ufacture Eastman Dry Plates on a trial basis. He hired a 
helper to work during the day; he took over at night. By 
Christmas he had made and sold enough plates to con- 
vince himself that he could form a profitable business. 

For financial backing, Eastman turned to Henry 
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Strong, а well-to-do buggy-whip manufacturer who 
roomed in the Eastman boarding house. Strong put up a 
thousand dollars; Eastman matched it. On the first day 
of 1881 the Eastman Dry Plate Company opened for 
business. That autumn Eastman resigned from his safe- 
and-sure job at the bank to risk his future on a venture 
that had started on his mother's stove. 

The new enterprise was an almost immediate success; 
by the end of its first year the Eastman company had 
realized a fifteen-thousand-dollar profit". 

Eastman added new machines, increased the size of 
his staff, and, in time, built a plant for his company's 
use. Shrewdly, when he applied for his factory license, 
he let it be known that he would be making barrels 
there. Concerned that photography might still have the 
mystique of witchcraft, he wasn't about to let some bu- 
reaucrat stop his success before it started. 

Although Eastman was surrounded by the trappings 
of a tinkerer, he saw far beyond his jars of chemicals. 
“The idea dawned on me,” he later said, “that what we 
were doing was not merely making dry plates, but that 
we were starting out to make photography an everyday 
affair." That credo would be his key to wealth and suc- 
cess. 


*The new company narrowly escaped disaster when one of its 

first batches of dry-plate film proved defective. But Eastman 
managed to turn the crisis to his advantage, immediately re- 
placing all of the defective plates free of charge and thereby 
gaining a reputation for integrity and reliability. 
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After taking one hundred pictures, the Kodak owner 
packed his camera in a carton supplied with the outfit 
and shipped it to the Eastman factory in Rochester, 
New York (opposite). There technicians developed the 
film and then, working in greenhouse-like rooms on 
the factory's roof, exposed the negatives and 
printing-out paper to sunlight to make prints. From 
the very beginning, Kodak users chose to photograph 
many of the same subjects that would attract 
subsequent generations of snapshooters—vacation and 
travel attractions, family and friends at leisure, 
children, and pets (right). 


Part organizer, part financier, and part long-range 
planner, Eastman rapidly became a kind of one-man 
corporation. Tough, daring, innovative, he found out— 
if he didn't already know by instinct —how to survive in 
the thumb-in-the-eye markets of his day. Even early on, 
he had the instincts of a monopolist. He planned to “еп- 
gage in the manufacture of Gelatin Plates on a large 
scale and expect my invention to allow me, if necessary, 
to put the price down to a point which will prevent mis- 
cellaneous competition." It would not take long for so 
calculating a corporal of industry to become a captain. 


W ITH THE INTRODUCTION of the sensitive new dry 
plates, hand-held cameras became practical for 
the first time. ‘‘Detective’’ cameras—box-shaped cam- 
eras that could be used unobtrusively, often without 
their subjects’ knowledge—proliferated in Europe and 
America. Photography attracted thousands of new en- 
thusiasts. 

But despite the added convenience they afforded, 
most dry-plate cameras were still too bulky, complex, 
and expensive to attract the average person. And there 
was still the darkroom work with which to contend. 
Eastman realized that ‘‘in order to make a large busi- 
ness, we would have to reach the general public.” To 
bring photography to the everyday user, a wholly new 
kind of camera was needed—one that reduced picture- 
taking to the very simplest of steps. The foundations for 
an entirely new, coordinated photographic system, one 
that would revolutionize picture-taking, began to take 
shape in his mind. 

For Eastman, the pursuit of his dream-system lacked 
the purity of scientific altruism. But the quest had an 
aura of adventure. Eastman knew there were glittering 
prizes to be won. More than once he reminded his help- 
ers that 'fsuccess means millions" іп the burgeoning 
photographic market. 

Glass-plate negatives were heavy, fragile, and expen- 
sive. Eastman began to think in terms of ‘‘film’’—light, 
durable, inexpensive. In 1885 he started to market rolls 
of sensitized paper called Eastman Negative Paper. 
Thanks to a clever roll holder jointly patented by East- 
man and William Walker, a technician at the company, 
the paper could be used in just about any plate-back 
camera. Rollers advanced the long strip of chemically 
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Sepia-toned, circular images made with the first 
Kodak measured about two-and-one-half inches in 
diameter. (Those at left are reproduced at near-actual 
size.) An improved and larger model introduced in 
1889 made three-and-one-half-inch-diameter pictures. 


treated paper through the camera after each exposure. 
After development, the paper negative was rendered 
translucent with rubbings of castor oil. The trouble was, 
traces of the fibers that made up the paper were visible 
in the finished prints. Eastman would have to keep try- 
ing. 

Eastman bought every patent he could that had to do 
with the design and manufacturing of film and cameras. 
The designs of David Houston, a little-known camera 
inventor from North Dakota, were to play a particularly 
significant role in Eastman's work. But Eastman didn't 
limit his acquisitions to one-man businesses; he even 
bought out whole companies that were competing with 
him. A sotto voce strategist he was not. In a letter ad- 
dressed to the president of one competing company, he 
wrote: “You may have taken some large orders, but I 
propose to knock you silly." 

Eastman found it easier to delineate his dream- 
camera in his mind than to produce it in his factory. In 
1886 he prematurely announced that his company was 
about to manufacture a new ''detective"" camera incor- 
porating his roll holder. But this design proved compli- 
cated and expensive, and, after selling just fifty cam- 
eras, Eastman abandoned the project. 

Meanwhile, in 1885 he upgraded his paper film to a 
version called “American Film,” An authentic forerun- 
ner of the photographic negatives used today, American 
Film consisted of two layers of gelatin bonded to a pa- 
per roll. After developing, one of the gelatin layers was 
dissolved with warm water and the remaining layer of 
emulsion carefully stripped away from the paper back- 
ing; the result was a transparent negative. 

Finally, in 1888, a little more than a decade after East- 
man bought his first bulky wet-plate camera, the thirty- 
four-year-old inventor and entrepreneur reached the 
peak of his creative powers. Working in secrecy, East- 
man and his helpers began to formulate the camera to- 
ward which they had so long labored. Office memos re- 
ferred cryptically to the forthcoming “К?” camera; 
public use of the magic name was reserved for the mid- 
summer unveiling of the finished product. And, sud- 
denly, there it was. The Kodak.* 

The first hundred Kodaks didn't suit Eastman be- 
cause their shutters were difficult to work. After some 


*In the century since the word “Kodak” was first registered 
by George Eastman as his trademark, the term has become 
almost synonymous with “‘сатега. ” “The letter ‘K’ has been 
a favorite with me,” Eastman once explained when asked how 
he coined the name: “It seems a strong, incisive letter. It be- 
came a question of trying out a great number of combinations 
of letters that made words starting and ending with ‘К.’ The 
word ‘Kodak’ was the result. ”? 
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corrective measures, new hundreds rolled off the assem- 
bly line. By July 1888 the camera was formally unveiled 
at a photographic convention; by August it was on the 
market; and by September it had received U.S. patent 
no. 388,850. 

The first Kodak measured three-and-three-quarter 
inches high, three-and-one-quarter inches wide, and six- 
and-one-half inches long. A wooden box covered with 
smooth-grain black leather, it weighed only twenty-two 
ounces. It was easily hand-held and simple to use. The 
picture-taker need but pull a string to set the shutter, 
then aim the camera and press the button. A turn of the 
small key atop the camera advanced the film for the 
next exposure. 

The Kodak had a fixed-focus wide-angle lens and a 
barrel shutter set at a speed of about one-twenty-fifth of 
a second. On a sunny day the Kodak captured with clar- 
ity just about any subject at which it was aimed that was 
more than three-and-one-half feet from the lens. Rather 
than looking through a viewfinder, the user sighted 
along lines inscribed on the top of the camera. 

The Kodak sold for twenty-five dollars (admittedly a 
substantial sum in 1888) and came loaded with enough 
American Film for one hundred pictures. The outfit 
also included a leather case and carrying strap, a ship- 
ping carton, and a memorandum book for record- 
keeping. After the photographer had made his one hun- 
dred exposures, he sent both the camera and the film it 
contained to the little Eastman works in Rochester. 
There technicians developed the film and made contact 
prints from the negatives: circular pictures two-and- 
one-half inches in diameter affixed to cream-colored 
rectangular cardboard mounts. For an additional ten 
dollars, the Eastman company reloaded the camera with 
another one-hundred-exposure roll before returning it 
to the owner. 

Within a year, more than ten thousand amateurs were 
using Kodaks, and the Eastman factory was processing 
seven thousand prints a day. 

“In the short period of its astonishing existence,” 
marveled a photographic magazine in 1889, “this little 
box has persuaded thousands to the pursuit of photog- 
raphy, and its odd name has become a household word. 
It is the pioneer of a new type of camera, the creator of 
a new class of photographers, and has brought all the 
pleasures of the art-science within the reach of those 
who never thought they should enjoy them before it 
came upon their view." 

“The principle of the Kodak system,” George East- 
man explained, “15 the separation of the work that any 
person whomsoever can do in making a photograph, 
from the work that only an expert can do. We furnish 
anybody, man, woman, or child, who has sufficient in- 
telligence to point а box straight and press a button . . . 
with an instrument which altogether removes from the 
practice of photography the necessity for exceptional fa- 
cilities, or in fact, any special knowledge of the art. It 
can be employed without preliminary study, without a 
darkroom, and without chemicals." 


OR MANY INNOVATORS, such a monumental achieve- 

ment would be enough for a lifetime. But the same 
unsparing dedication that had marked Eastman's 
kitchen-laboratory days would remain the pattern for 
the rest of his working life. Because he saw no end to the 
prospects and problems that still stretched out before 
him, there was no such thing as quitting time. He devot- 
edly nurtured the vast enterprise that would bear his 
name into the future; he quite willingly gave his life to 
it. Eastman tirelessly continued his efforts to find new 
variations on his photographic themes. 

In August 1889 Eastman began marketing rolls of 
transparent celluloid film. Made from a honey-like mix- 
ture of guncotton and wood alcohol, the revolutionary 
new film was clear, grain-free, flexible, and provided a 
strong, stable support for the photographic emulsion. * 
The company was deluged with orders. One came from 
Thomas Edison—two dollars and fifty cents for fifty 
feet of the transparent film that he would use in his first 
motion-picture machine. The “movies?” were soon tak- 
ing half the film output of the Eastman factory. 

That same year Eastman introduced an enlarged and 
improved roll-film camera, the No. 2 Kodak, that in- 
corporated his new celluloid film and an optical view- 
finder. An instant hit, the camera took circular pictures 
three-and-one-half inches in diameter. 

In 1890 Kodaks with a rectangular picture format and 
adjustable-focus lens went on the market. By 1891 East- 
man had developed a special line of cameras in which 
strips of black paper were attached to the ends of the 
film roll, permitting daylight loading. The camera no 
longer had to be sent to Rochester to be filled; rolls of 
film could be purchased right at the corner drugstore. 

In 1892 the firm became the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. Year after year, its proud founder and leader con- 
tinued developing ever simpler, more versatile cameras. 
In 1895 a diminutive ‘‘Pocket Кодак”? featuring rectan- 
gular pictures and a red window for reading the expo- 
sure number went on sale for five dollars. Three years 
later picture-takers began using the ‘‘Folding Pocket 
Kodak," the first in a long line of compact collapsible 
cameras. 

In 1900 Eastman introduced the little Kodak that 
would prove the most popular and charming member of 
his growing product line: the irresistible ‘‘Brownie.’’** 
This amazing handful of a box cost one dollar and ful- 
filled an Eastman dream to ‘‘bring Kodaking to every 
schoolboy or girl." A simple camera, it was made of 
cardboard and used a cartridge of transparent film. 
Cost of a six-exposure cartridge: fifteen cents. For mil- 
lions of youngsters the little box marked the beginning 


*The new transparent film was developed by the Eastman 
company's first research chemist, Henry M. Reichenbach. 
Hannibal Goodwin, a New Jersey minister, independently de- 
veloped virtually the same formula, and in 1914 Eastman was 
forced to pay a $5 million judgment to the the Ansco Com- 
pany, which had obtained control of Goodwin's patent. 

** Advertising for the “Brownie” featured the popular pixie 
characters created by author and illustrator Palmer Cox. 
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«АП I had in mind was to make enough money so that my 
mother would never have to work again." 


COURTESY OF THE EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


George Eastman's mother, Maria, was the one person 
in the world to whom he felt he could turn for 
“unfailing counsel and encouragement.” A desire to 
make life better for her was the apparent motivation 
for the multimillionaire industrialist’s driving ambition 
and amassing of wealth far beyond his needs. 


of a lifelong interest in photography, which was the way 
a market-shrewd Eastman foresaw its long-term signifi- 
cance.* 

“The manifest destiny of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany,” its founder declared, “‘is to be the largest manu- 
facturer of photo-materials in the world or go to pot.” 
Eastman didn't want a share of the market; he wanted 
the market. Accordingly, he continued to advance his 
business on ever-broadening fronts; so much so that, by 
1915, during President Woodrow Wilson's administra- 
tion, the Kodak company came under attack by the 
United States government as a monopoly that domi- 
nated more than 80 percent of the market. Eastman was 
forced to divest the company of several subsidiaries. 
But, as the decades passed, the company, quite within 
the law, became larger, more diversified, and even more 
successful. 

*A fiftieth-anniversary promotion in 1930 outdid even the 
one-dollar cost of the Brownie; Eastman offered to give away 


half a million Kodak box cameras free (each supplied with a 
roll of film) to children whose twelfth birthday fell that year. 
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Professor Edwin Seligman of Columbia University 
has said of Eastman's business philosophy: “Mr. East- 
man was the first manufacturer in the United States to 
formulate and to put into practice large-scale produc- 
tion at low costs for a world market, backed by scien- 
tific research and extensive advertising." 


Y THE TURN OF THE CENTURY, George Eastman had 
become an industrialist of the first order and one 
of the richest men in America. 

Eastman had never forgotten his goal of providing 
every possible comfort for his mother. When the time 
and his bank account were right, he built a monumental 
mansion on a ten-acre lot facing Rochester's grand, 
tree-shaded East Avenue. [See “The House That George 
Built’’ on page 27.) As the Taj Mahal was a monument 
to love, so, in a way, was Eastman's grand mansion—a 
striking symbol of the love of a son for his mother. 

As befitted Rochester's most distinguished citizen, 
the thirty-seven-room, three-story structure was the 
largest, most impressive, and costliest residence in the 
city. The stately edifice was in the making from 1902 to 
1905, with Eastman worrying over every construction 
detail. He was willing and able to bear the extra costs 
that his second-guessing engendered. The cost of build- 
ing the house ran to at least a million dollars in its era; in 
today's terms that could work out to about twenty-five 
times as much. 

At 7:30 each morning after the mansion was com- 
pleted, Eastman descended the grand staircase to the 
two-story-high, marble-floored conservatory. There, his 
organist played selections from Wagner while Eastman 
breakfasted. 

The inventor of the Kodak enjoyed other arts as well. 
He hung on the mansion walls Rembrandts, Vandykes, 
and Tintorettos. In a teak-panelled sitting room he 
spent hours reading or listening to the radio. At other 
times he presided over tasteful musicales and full-scale 
concerts in the palm-fronded conservatory.* 

Ironically, Maria Eastman never had to opportunity 
to enjoy these amenities to the fullest. Not long before 
the mansion was completed she fell and broke her hip. 
She had to depend on a wheelchair to get about in the 
vast house, and Eastman had an elevator installed so she 


*In 1919, told that the acoustics in his conservatory, a huge 
square chamber, would be better if it were rectangular, East- 
man determined to make it so. He had the entire mansion cut 
in half. Its rear portion was placed on railroad tracks and 
moved back nine feet, four inches. It took two years to sever 
the structure and put it back together again, and the cost of 
the alterations exceeded the original cost of the house. But 
Eastman got his rectangular conservatory, and with it, pre- 
sumably, better acoustics. It may have been hard for him to 
know for sure; he had a faulty ear for musical tone. 


The House that George Built 


George Eastman's palatial 
mansion in Rochester, New 
York, is now a registered his- 
toric landmark and the home 
of the International Museum 
of Photography. The thirty- 
seven-room Georgian-style 
house, with its twelve bath- 
rooms, nine fireplaces, and 
lavish gardens, was built be- 
tween 1902 and 1905. More 
than one hundred thousand 
visitors each year tour the 
rooms where the inventor, en- 
trepreneur, and philanthropist lived until his death in 
1932. 

The museum, an extension of the mansion, offers a 
vivid sense of what photography has been—and some 
intimation of what it may become. It contains the na- 
tion’s most comprehensive collection of photographs 
and photographic equipment—five hundred thousand 
prints and negatives, ten thousand pieces of photo- 
graphic equipment, five thousand motion pictures, 
and thirty-five thousand books and periodicals. 

There are daguerreotypes, tintypes, stereopticons, 
yellowed family photo albums—the history of photog- 
raphy in image and artifact. There are cameras popu- 
lar and rare, old and new—the **Brownie" that Ansel 
Adams used as a boy, the ‘‘matchbox’’ camera used by 


could reach her second-floor bedroom. 

Eastman never married, and had no clear intention of 
ever doing so. His personal life centered around his 
mother. The two ‘‘looked after’’ one another. She was 
still knitting his socks when he was in his forties. 

Whether Maria was at all impressed by her son’s 
steadily growing wealth is not clear. Once, upon return- 
ing from a successful trip to England, young Eastman 
had proudly announced to his mother that he was now a 
millionaire. Her reply: “That's nice, George.” 

But she remained ever-solicitous. Some evenings 
when he went out from the mansion his mother asked: 
“Now, George, where are you going?" 

Maria Eastman died in 1907 at age eighty-six, just two 
years after she and George moved into the mansion. Her 
death sent him into deep mourning. Of his despair at her 
passing he was to say, “І cried for eleven days.” 

His mother had been the one person in the world to 
whom Eastman could turn for unfailing ‘‘counsel and 
encouragement.” And yet, long after she had gone he 
was to declare: “She never kissed me.” 

Wherever in the world Eastman's business had taken 
him, he had always dutifully written to his mother. He 
carried her little gold watch in his pocket and told time 
by it. His driving ambition, his unsparing effort to build 
his company, his amassing of wealth far beyond his 
needs—all seemed intended to make life better for her. 

Toward the end of his own life, he summed it up by 


the Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices (OSS) in World War II, 
Kodaks of every size and 
style, a fisheye lens weighing 
eleven pounds, a camera in 
the form of Bugs Bunny, and 
a full-scale replica of a horse- 
drawn photo studio of the 
1800s. 
Galleries on the second 
floor of the mansion, where 
Eastman and his mother had 
their living quarters, feature 
at various times the works of 
such notable photographers as Julia Margaret Cam- 
eron, Mathew Brady, Timothy O'Sullivan, Walker 
Evans, Dorothea Lange, Arthur Stieglitz, Henri 
Cartier-Bresson, and Edward Steichen. 

An exhibit entitled ‘‘The Snapshot at One Hun- 
dred” is being featured in the upper rooms through 
October 1988. It chronicles the impact Eastman's ideas 
and Kodak cameras have had upon the world. Dis- 
plays include a rich variety of snapshots from the past 
and numerous versions of the Kodak camera as it 
evolved down through the years. 

George Eastman House, at 900 East Avenue in 
Rochester, is open daily except Monday. Telephone 
716-271-3361. (The house will be closed during No- 
vember and December 1988.) ж 


saying: “All I had in mind was to make enough money 


“so that my mother would never have to work again." 


E ASTMAN LIVED ON ALONE in the magnificent man- 
sion, overseeing a household staff of thirty. Look- 
ing about his big house, Eastman ruminated: “Tam glad 
I never had any children. This house seems to me just 
perfect. If I had brought children up in this atmosphere 
and permitted them all the luxuries I enjoy, they might 
have been worthless. If I had enjoyed this luxury myself 
but deprived them of it, they would have hated me.” Or 
so he said. No sight more delighted him than that of a 
child— better still, of many children—visiting with their 
parents or grandparents in his home. 

Behind the inventor-entrepreneur-loving son was still 
another dimension to his persona, for, paradoxically, 
Eastman could be both charming and aloof. Some said 
of him: “Не had a face of steel, the smile of an angel.” 
One visitor to the mansion observed: ‘‘Even the dimple 
of his chin assumes an austerity impossible of achieve- 
ment in the chins of weak men.” Weak he was not, tem- 
porizing he was not, malleable he was not. ‘‘I never 
smiled until I was forty," he once said. ‘‘I may have 
grinned, but I never smiled."' 

Reticent, self-approving, hesitant to confide in oth- 
ers, Eastman was a loner. Through much of his life, he 
remained an isolated, unapproachable man. He avoided 

Continued on page 46 
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Advancing Frontiers 


A rough-hewn French-Canadian woodsman and an inquisitive 
army surgeon—improbable partners in science—added to 
mankind's knowledge of the human body and its functions. 


Dr. Beaumont’s 


OUNG ARMY SURGEONS of the 
Y 1820s probably hoped for 
better postings than Fort 
Mackinac, a garrison on the North- 
western frontier. Nevertheless, when 
Dr. William Beaumont arrived at the 
wooded island in the straits separat- 
ing Lake Huron and Lake Michi- 
gan, he conscientiously set about 
providing the best possible services 
to the soldiers, fur traders, and vil- 
lagers under his care. 

Many of the ailments Beaumont 
treated were stabbing and gunshot 
wounds incurred by the Indian and 
French-Canadian trappers who 
drifted through the fort. One such 
injury he treated in June 1822 
turned out to be more than just a 
routine case. 

A group of voyageurs was in- 
specting merchandise at the Ameri- 
can Fur Company store when a 
shotgun accidentally discharged, 
sending buckshot and wadding into 
the chest and stomach of nineteen- 
year-old Alexis St. Martin. With a 
gaping hole in his left side “more 
than the size of the palm of a man's 
hand"' and with his shirt on fire (the 
muzzle had been nearly touching 
him), the young man fell to the 
floor. 
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by Michael Martin 


Bystanders sent for Beaumont, 
who, upon examining the French- 
Canadian, discovered ‘‘a portion of 
the Lungs as large as a turkey’s egg 
protruding through the external 
wound, lacerated and burnt, and be- 
low this . . . a portion of the Stom- 
ach which at first view I could not 
believe possible to be that organ in 
that situation with the subject sur- 
viving.’’ As the doctor continued his 
examination he also found a stom- 
ach puncture. “I proceeded to 
cleanse the wound and gave it a su- 


perficial dressing, not believing it - 


possible for him to survive twenty 
minutes.” 

Unlikely as it may have seemed, 
St. Martin did not immediately. ex- 
pire, and the next morning Beau- 
mont found his patient still clinging 
to life. The doctor cleaned and 
trimmed the wound, a difficult task 
because, as the surgeon would later 
write, “the whole mass of materials 
forced from the musket, together 
with fragments of clothing and 
pieces of fractured ribs, were driven 
into the muscles and cavities of the 
chest.”’ 

As St. Martin continued his strug- 
gle, Beaumont realized he would 
have to find a way to keep food in 


Miracle 


his patient’s injured stomach; in- 
gested nutrients leaked out through 
the open wound. Beaumont finally 
succeeded by compressing the area 
with bandages. : 
St. Martin fought a violent fever 
for ten days and then, astonishingly, 
began gaining strength. The wound 
healed internally (the displaced in- 
testinal tissues adhered to muscles 
below St. Martin’s ribs), but no 
matter what Beaumont tried he 
could not close an opening two-and- 
one-half inches in circumference in 
his patient’s stomach lining and 
side. Eventually he stopped trying. 
By the following spring, St. Mar- 
tin, although still weak, was able to 
move on his own. The villagers, 
feeling burdened by his care, pro- 
posed sending St. Martin back to 
Montreal. Knowing that the two- 
thousand-mile trip in an open boat 
would probably kill the Frenchman, 
Beaumont ‘‘adopted’’ his patient 
(not a decision made lightly on a sal- 
ary of forty dollars a month). Be- 
sides providing food, lodging, and 
clothing, Beaumont also dressed St. 
Martin’s wound at least once daily. 
Eventually a flap of skin grew 
over the opening in St. Martin’s side 
and stomach; by lifting this append- 
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A long-lasting doctor-patient 
relationship between frontier army 
surgeon William Beaumont and 
French-Canadian voyageur Alexis 
St. Martin began in 1822 when St. 
Martin suffered an accidental 
gunshot wound to the stomach. 
Although St. Martin eventually 
recovered, the massive wound т 
his left side and stomach lining 
never fully closed. Taking 
advantage of the unprecedented 
opportunity this circumstance 
provided, Beaumont conducted a 
series of experiments over the 
following nine years (above) that 
afforded medical science new 
insights into the basic but 
then-little-known process of 
digestion. 


age the curious could observe the di- 
gestive processes at work. Beau- 
mont realized that he had a rare 
opportunity to add to science's then- 
limited knowledge of human diges- 


tion. ‘‘I can look directly into the 
cavity of the Stomach, observe its 
motion, and almost see the process 
of digestion,"' he wrote. “І can pour 
in water with a funnel, or put in 
food with a spoon, and draw them 
out again with a syphon. It would 
give no pain nor cause the least un- 
easiness.”’ 

In the spring of 1825 Beaumont 
began a series of experiments that 
would continue, on and off, for the 
following nine years. He inserted 
thermometers into the hole in St. 
Martin’s stomach and siphoned off 
gastric fluid for study; he tied bits of 
food to silk strings and lowered 
them into the organ for specified pe- 
riods of time. 

Beaumont was not trained in the 
methods of scientific inquiry, and he 
knew almost nothing about the vari- 
ous theories of digestion then de- 
bated in the scientific community. 
This lack of knowledge worked to 
advantage, however; Beaumont re- 
mained unbiased and was never 


tempted to adjust his findings to 
support his favorite view. 

The value of this medical research 
meant little to St. Martin. Although 
the experiments were painless, he 
did not share the doctor's enthusi- 
asm for scientific advancement. 
“The man with the lid on his stom- 
ach" was also forced to endure the 
taunts of fellow voyageurs. (His 
brother Etienne, after stabbing one 
such jester, is reported to have said 
“If they do not let my brother’s 
stomach alone, I will kill the whole 
brigade.’’) 

When Beaumont was assigned to 
Fort Niagara in New York state, St. 
Martin accompanied him as far as 
Plattsburg, but then ran off to Can- 
ada. Beaumont sought his former 
patient for four years before eventu- 
ally tracking him down and enticing 
him back to the United States. 

The two were reunited in 1829 at 
Fort Crawford on the upper Missis- 
sippi. In exchange for his continued 
Continued on page 14 
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Pages from an American Album 


Hetty Green: 
“The Witch of Wall Street” 


by Brian McGinty 


OR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS—from the early 
1880s until 1916—a strange woman regularly 
haunted the busy streets of New York City. 

She was a tall, slender woman with a firmly set jaw 
who habitually dressed in long, flowing, and (to the 
dismay of those who came near her) dirty dresses. 
Commuting several times a week from a coldwater flat 
in New Jersey, she crossed to Manhattan by ferry, then 
trudged resolutely to an office provided free of charge 
by one of the city's busiest banks, there to perform her 
work for the day. When the lunch hour approached, 
she reached into the deep, dirty black bag she always 
carried, extracted a tin of oatmeal, and, with water 
heated on a nearby radiator, made a sort of gruel. She 
consumed the concoction with satisfaction, smacking 
her lips and boasting that it gave her ‘‘the strength I 
need to fight those Wall Street wolves." 

And strength it must have given her for, when Hen- 
rietta Howland Robinson Green (known to millions as 
“Hetty Green”) died at the age of eighty-one in 1916, 
she was acclaimed as the richest woman in the world— 
and remembered as one of the most eccentric who ever 
lived. 

Green lived for money. Born in New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1834, she learned the rudiments of fi- 
nance from her father, Edward Mott ‘‘Black Hawk" 
Robinson, who had married an heiress to one of New 
Bedford's richest whaling fleets and, by bullying and 
conniving, managed to build his wife's inheritance into 
a diversified fortune of stocks, bonds, and real estate. 
“Black Hawk"' taught his daughter to read the stock 
reports, to haggle with merchants, and to insist upon 
prompt repayment of the money she loaned (at com- 
pound interest) to townspeople. He also taught her 
how to hang on to the money she made. “My father 
told me," Hetty remembered years later, “never to 
give anyone anything, not even a kindness.”’ 

She became a woman of means after her father and 
maiden aunt both died in 1865, leaving her the bulk of 
their fortunes. A bitter and embarrassing court fight 
over her aunt's will (Hetty was accused of forging her 
aunt's signature to a contract) and her marriage in 
1867 to Edward Henry Green, a successful business- 
man and world-traveler, persuaded her to leave Massa- 
chusetts for England. There she gave birth to a son and 
a daughter and made more than a million dollars spec- 
ulating in the bond market. After a few years, she and 
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her husband returned to the United States and settled 
in his Vermont hometown. But the excitement of Wall 
Street beckoned strongly, and Hetty Green left Ver- 
mont for New York in the early 1880s. 

In New York Green amassed the fortune that earned 
her the title, first, of **Queen of Wall Street" and, 
later, ‘‘Witch of Wall Street." 

Green was, without doubt, a financial genius. She 
had an uncanny sense for value, and the courage to 
make investments when all other investors were pan- 
icking. ‘‘There is no secret in fortune making," she 
once said, too modestly. ‘‘I believe in getting in at the 
bottom and out at the top. АП you have to do is buy 
cheap and sell dear, act with thrift and shrewdness and 
be persistent." 

And, she might have added, watch your pennies. 
For years after she separated from her husband in 
about 1885, Green lived with her son and daughter in 
cheap flats and hotel rooms in Brooklyn and Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey. She wore her dresses years after they 
had gone out of style, and only rarely had them 
mended or laundered. She habitually traveled on pub- 
lic transportation, even after the newspapers made her 
fabulous wealth a matter of common knowledge. 
When, one day, she walked into a bank with $200,000 
in negotiable securities stuffed into pockets sewn into 
the folds of her dress, the banker suggested that she 
travel in a carriage instead of the public stage. ‘‘A car- 
riage, indeed," Hetty huffed. ‘‘Perhaps you can af- 
ford to ride in a carriage—I cannot." 

Green's wealth was vast and diversified. She held 
thousands of mortages on real estate, from New En- 
gland to California, and was heavily invested in bonds, 
debentures, and common stocks. She owned real es- 
tate, too—whole blocks of land in Chicago were 
hers—and even railroads. By 1900, when the per- 
capita income in the United States hovered at around 
$500 and a good lunch in a New York restaurant could 
Бе had for fifty cents, Green's fortune was estimated 
at $100,000,000 and her daily income at close to 
$20,000. 

Stories of Green's miserliness are numerous. She is 
supposed to have spent hours searching for a dime she 
dropped on a road and an entire night hunting for a 
postage stamp she lost in a carriage. When she needed 
medical attention, she typically donned one of her old- 
est and shabbiest dresses and waited in line at one of 


New York's free medical clinics. 

In fact, Green's penchant for free medical care gave 
rise to the best-known story of her miserliness. Her 
son, Ned, had injured his right leg. For a while, Hetty 
tended to the injury, applying poultices of hot sand 
and tobacco leaves. But when Ned's pain grew worse, 
she took him to a free medical clinic, where he was 
sporadically treated over the next several months. 
When the boy's father learned of his son's worsening 
condition, he called in a distinguished surgeon, who 
diagnosed the problem as gangrene and advised imme- 
diate amputation. If Ned had received proper treat- 
ment earlier, the surgeon said, his leg could have been 
saved, but now it was too late. Edward Green (then 
financially strapped) paid the $5,000 surgeon's fee out 
of his own pocket, for he knew Hetty would fly into a 
rage if she were told how much it was. And, for the 
rest of his life, the hulking, six-foot four-inch Ned 
Green hobbled awkwardly atop a spindly cork leg. 

Although her separation from her husband was ami- 
cable, Hetty felt no great affection for him. “My hus- 
band is of no use to me at all,’’ she once said. ‘‘I wish I 
did not have him.” After his death in 1902, she at- 
tended his funeral in Vermont, but she brought her 
stockbrokers with her. Waiting at the station for the 
return trip to New York, she told the brokers matter- 
of-factly: **Well, gentlemen, don't you think we've 
wasted enough time? Let's get down to business!" 

Green was fiercely determined to keep others from 
getting their hands on her money. She filed lawsuits at 
the drop of a hat and saw to it (through a combination 
of restrictive wills and antenuptial agreements) that 
neither her son-in-law nor her daughter-in-law would 
ever receive any part of her estate. But her fortune did 
not remain in her family for long. Both Ned Green and 
his sister, Sylvia, died childless; and, after Sylvia's 
passing in 1951, the Green millions were divided 
among more than one hundred beneficiaries, most of 
whom had never met nor even heard of the woman 
who had amassed them. From her grave, Green was 
unable to follow “Black Hawk" Robinson's injunc- 
tion: **Never give anyone anything, not even a kind- 
ness"; although she would, no doubt, have done so if 
she could. * 


California attorney and writer Brian McGinty is a frequent 
contributor to American History Illustrated. 
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America in Art. 


Elevating the poster to high art, America's leading artists 
helped to galvanize, mobilize, and inspire their countrymen to 
action during World War I. 


Wake Up, 
America! 


by Walton Rawls 


; HAT ARE we to make of 
W a poster that shows a 
plump, happy child 


(naked except for socks and new 
sandals) perched on air beside Lib- 
erty's torch and beneath the rubric 
*Save your Child from Autocracy 
and Poverty”? 

Or a lovely young lady in night- 
dress, a baby in her arms, floating 
lifeless at the bottom of the sea next 
to the lone word ‘‘Enlist’’? 

Or beautifully rendered fish 
swimming languidly among under- 
water growth, with the unintention- 
ally funny legend ‘‘Eat more fish— 
they feed themselves"? 

Like many other posters of World 
War I, created by the period's best- 
known illustrators, these examples 
are instantly fascinating and obvi- 
ously praiseworthy for artistic merit, but their full intent 
(both in word and image) can sometimes baffle a late- 
twentieth-century viewer. 

The purpose of these government-sponsored works of 
art was to communicate essential information rapidly 
and efficiently during a period of urgent national mobi- 


This article is adapted with permission from Wake Up Amer- 
ica: World War I and the American Poster by Walton Rawls, 
published this month by the Abbeville Press, Inc., New York 
City (296 pages, $49.95). Copyright 1988 by the Cross River 
Press, Ltd. 
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WAKE UP AMERICA ! 


LIZATION CAL 


cav 
EVERY MAN WOMAN = CHILD! 


America printed more than twenty million copies of 


lization. From all accounts they suc- 
ceeded admirably in conveying the 
right message to their intended audi- 
ence. Making dramatic use of 
emotion-laden symbols such as the 
American flag, the Statue of Lib- 
erty, and Uncle Sam, these posters 
served as calls to action when de- 
mocracy was in peril, reinforcing 
Americans’ pride in their country, 
their readiness for sacrifice in her 
defense, and their innate feelings of 
patriotism. 

For many World War I posters to 
speak to us today requires an effort 
to be more responsive to the spirit of 
that period—what one congressman 
characterized as the dominant faith 
in America as God's ‘‘chosen nation 
to finally lead in the regeneration of 
the world.” 


A poster created in 1917 by artist James Montgomery 
Flagg (above) summarizes the role played by these 
government-sponsored works of art in arousing public 
support for America's entry and participation in 
World War I. Fred Spear's powerful call to action 
(opposite) was inspired by the tragic story of a young 
mother and child who drowned when a U-boat 
torpedoed the passenger liner Lusitania in 1915. 


Beat back the 
with 


POSTER ARTISTS (CLOCKWISE FROM UPPER LEFT): HENRY PATRICK RALEIGH, ELLSWORTH YOUNG, FRED STROTHMANN, AND JOHN NORTON 


Playing upon broad ideas and feelings already present, 
World War I posters sought to elicit such basic responses as 
patriotism, sacrifice, unity, and outrage. 


perhaps twenty-five hundred differ- 
ent posters in support of the war ef- 
fort, more posters than all the other 
belligerents combined. As artist Jo- 
seph Pennell noted, ‘‘When the 
United States wished to make public 
its wants, whether of men or money, 
it found that art—as the European 
countries had found—was the best 
medium." 

Adolf Hitler, a corporal in the 
First World War and a sometime art- 
ist, admired the simplicity of British 
and American posters and found 
them more compelling than the so- 
phisticated variety produced in Ger- 
many. Later he wrote in Mein 
Kampf: “АЦ effective propaganda 
must be confined to a few bare es- 
sentials, and those must be ex- 
pressed as far as possible in stereo- 
typed formulas." 

Because posters were intended to sway a mass audi- 
ence, these stereotyped formulas were aimed at eliciting 
such basic emotions as patriotism, sacrifice, outrage, 
and hatred. To be effective, to be believed, a poster's 
message had to play upon broad ideas and feelings al- 
ready present. 

“I can get authority to write a column or a page about 
fuel, said Harry A. Garfield, head of the wartime 
United States Fuel Administration, ‘‘but I cannot make 
everybody or even anybody read it. But if I can get a 
striking drawing with or without a legend of a few lines, 
everyone who runs by must see it.” 


ORE THAN three hundred of America's best- 
known artists and illustrators contributed poster 
designs to the war effort. Mustered into volunteer gov- 
ernment service, most of these men and women worked 
under the guidance of an organization called the Divi- 
sion of Pictorial Publicity, one of several groups com- 
prising the Committee on Public Information. 
President Woodrow Wilson had created the Commit- 
tee on Public Information within a week after the 
United States declared war on Germany in April 1917. 


Posters supporting the U.S. war effort ranged from 
subdued, patriotic lithographs encouraging increased 
industrial production (above) to frankly 
propagandistic broadsides capitalizing on reports of 
German atrocities (opposite). 


Rivets are Bayonets 
rive them homme! 


Its purpose was to convince a 
strongly pacifist American public 
that direct involvement in this ‘‘for- 
eign entanglement" had now be- 
come unavoidable—and that the 
cause for which America was about 
to fight was just. Hundreds of writ- 
ers, artists, and speakers were en- 
listed to expound the idea that 
America had ultimately entered the 
war, as Wilson had told Congress on 
April 2, to fight ‘‘for the rights of 
nations great and small and the priv- 
ilege of men everywhere to choose 
their way of life and of obedience. 
... The world must be made safe 
for democracy."* 

Wilson named progressive jour- 
nalist George Creel as director of his 
information crusade. Editor of the 
Rocky Mountain News in Denver 
and a strong supporter of the presi- 
dent, Creel faced a major challenge in his new role. 
Only a few months earlier Wilson had won re-election 
by a margin so close that the outcome was uncertain for 
two days. He owed his victory to popular credit for hav- 
ing ‘Кері us out of war," since for more than a year 
prior to this election his administration had championed 
strict neutrality in the European conflict. Not only that, 
Wilson had opposed even the movement toward pre- 
paredness for possible war. Now that America finally 
had been drawn into the conflict, Creel had to convince 
his fellow citizens (and particularly liberal Americans 
earlier sold on Wilson's prewar stand for neutrality and 
pacifism) that America's noble mission to save the 
world for democracy and to rid it of militarism was 
something really worth dying for. 

Newton D. Baker, Wilson's secretary of war, later re- 
flected that ‘‘the whole business of mobilizing the mind 
of the world so far as American participation in the war 
was concerned was in a sense the work of the Committee 
on Public Information. . . . I think it was Mr. Creel’s 
idea, and it was certainly a great contribution to the mo- 
bilization of the mental forces of America, to have, in 
lieu of a Committee on Censorship, a Committee on 
Public Information for the production and dissemina- 
tion as widely as possible of the truth of America’s par- 
ticipation in the war. . . . It required faith in democracy, 
it required faith in fact; for it is a fact that our demo- 
cratic institutions . . . would enable us to deal with in- 
formation safely; that, as Mr. Creel believed, if we re- 
ceived the facts we could be trusted." 
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“What we wanted—what we had to have—was posters that 
represented the best work of the best artists—posters into 
which the masters of the pen and brush poured heart and soul 
as well as genius." 


After the war Creel published a 
candid though self-serving book 
about his adventures with the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, enti- 
tled How We Advertised America. 
Describing the work of the Commit- 
tee, he wrote: ‘‘In all things, from 
first to last, without halt or change, 
it was a plain publicity proposition, 
a vast enterprise in salesmanship, 
the world's greatest adventure in ad- 
vertising.”’ 

Creel described the astounding 
scope of his committee: “There was 
no part of the great war machinery 
that we did not touch, no medium 
of appeal that we did not employ. 
The printed word, the spoken word, 
the motion picture, the telegraph, 
the cable, the wireless, the poster, 
the sign-board—all these were used 
in our campaign to make our own 
people and all other people under- 
stand the causes that compelled America to take arms.”’ 

More than 150,000 men and women were involved in 
the myriad activities of the Committee, manning sepa- 
rate divisions for the publication of patriotic pamphlets, 
the operation of a speakers bureau, the production of 
posters and pictorial material, the making and distribu- 
tion of films and slides, and the creation and placement 
of advertising and cartoons supporting government 
aims. 
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HE DIVISION OF Pictorial Publicity had its genesis 

less than two weeks after America entered the war, 
when the Society of Illustrators held a meeting in New 
York City to examine the ways in which artists might 
rally to their country’s cause. Many of the members 
were already backers of preparedness through antipaci- 
fist, patriotic groups. 

During this meeting, society president Charles Dana 
Gibson, America’s highest-paid artist, received a tele- 
gram from George Creel, asking him to appoint a com- 
mittee to help produce whatever art work the govern- 
ment would need. As Gibson later wrote to Creel: *'It 
always struck me as more than fortunate that your tele- 
gram on the night of April 17, 1917, should have 
reached me when and where it did. It was at a dinner at 
the Hotel Majestic, the first gathering of artists after the 
declaration of war. We were there to offer our services 
to the country, but were in some doubt as to the method 
of procedure. We were sparring for an opening . . . the 
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CAN YOU DRIVE A CAR? 
WILL YOU DRIVE ONE IN FRANCE? 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE AT THE FRONT! 


American Field Service 


speeches were about half over and 
some of them threatened to get us 
off track, when just at the psycho- 
logical moment your telegram was 
handed to me and we had a focusing 
point. If it had all been prearranged 
it could not have happened better.” 

On April 22 Gibson met with 
Creel at the latter's home in New 
York City, and the Division of Picto- 
rial Publicity of the Committee on 
Public Information was formally 
launched, just nine days after Creel 
received his mandate from President 
Wilson. 

Creel later described his feelings: 
**Even in the rush of the first days 
... I had the conviction that the 
poster must play a great part in the 
fight for public opinion. The 
printed word might not be read, 
people might not choose to attend 
meetings or to watch motion pic- 
tures, but the billboard was something that caught even 
the most indifferent eye. . . . What we wanted—what 
we had to have—was posters that represented the best 
work of the best artists—posters into which the masters 
of the pen and brush poured heart and soul as well as 
genius. Looking the field over, we decided upon Charles 
Dana Gibson as the man best fitted to lead the army of 
artists.” 

In 1886, at the age of nineteen, Gibson had sold his 
first drawing to the original Life magazine. By 1888 he 
was drawing regularly for that periodical, as well as for 
Puck and Tid-bits. Earlier he had been an apprentice to 
sculptor Augustus Saint-Gaudens and had studied with 
Kenyon Cox, William Merritt Chase, and Thomas 
Eakins. In 1890 he created in the pages of Life the spir- 
ited and stylish young socialite who would be widely ad- 
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Virtually all of America’s leading artists contributed 
their services to the pictorial publicity campaign 
administered by the Committee on Public 
Information. Noted portraitist Howard Chandler 
Christy painted the Liberty Loan poster on the 
opposite page, while the nation’s then-leading 
illustrator, Charles Dana Gibson, penned the above 
design for the American Field Service. As head of the 
Committee’s Division of Pictorial Publicity, Gibson 
was in charge of coordinating U.S. artists? 
participation in the massive poster campaign. 
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“I had the conviction that Фе poster must play a great part in 
the fight for public opinion. The printed word might not be 
read . . . but the billboard was something that caught even the 
most indifferent eye.” 


mired and imitated as “the Gibson 
Girl." Soon her image appeared not 
only weekly in Life but on teacups, 
silver spoons, and wallpaper; there 
were songs about her and even a 
play. In 1903, Gibson signed a con- 
tract with Collier’s that paid him 
one thousand dollars each for one 
hundred drawings over a four-year 
period. 

As America’s most famous illus- 
trator, Gibson was. ап ideal leader 
for the Division of Pictorial Public- 
ity; he had favored entering the war 
from the moment Germany first in- 
vaded Belgium, and since 1916 he 
had produced prowar political car- 
toons. Gibson felt even more com- 
pelled to serve his country now that 
it was at war, as his biographer Fair- 
fax Downey describes: ‘‘The war 
had moved him as politics never had 
been able to do. The scorn, the ela- 
tion, the passionate conviction which makes a great car- 
toonist now were his. Color for a time was forgotten in 
the power which surged genii-like from his ink bottle. 
Never had he drawn with such vigor and verve. His sol- 
diers fixed bayonets and leapt into action. Columbia’s 
robe swept back outlining her beautifully molded body 
as she rushed forward toward victory." 
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EADQUARTERS for the Division of Pictorial Public- 
Hi. opened in New York City (with branches in 
Chicago, Boston, and San Francisco), and within a 
month the organization had enlisted most of the best- 
known illustrators in America. Frank De Sales Casey, 
art manager of Collier’s, was chosen as vice chairman 
and secretary, because, as Gibson said, ‘‘Casey knows 
every artist in town." 

Associate Chairman Cass Gilbert, architect of the 
Woolworth Building (then the tallest in the world), de- 
fined the mission of the Division: ‘‘To visualize to the 
people the facts of the great contest; to make the story 


Posters played a key role in the U.S. government’s 
efforts to obtain desperately needed financing for 
mobilizing, arming, and sustaining its wartime armed 
forces. Over the course of four Liberty Loan drives 
and a subsequent Victory Loan campaign, Americans 
invested more than twenty-four billion dollars in war 
savings stamps and bonds. 


POSTER ARTISTS (CLOCKWISE FROM TOP): L.A. SHAFER, CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL, AND JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
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of the war and what it meant a story 
that ‘one who runs may read,’ and 
to place upon every wall in America 
the call to patriotism and to ser- 
vice—to tell to over one hundred 
million of our fellow countrymen 
the story of courage and suffering, 
heroism and confidence in victory, 
so necessary to the conduct of the 
war—and so effective in securing 
victory.” l 

H. Devitt Welsh of Philadelphia 
went to the Washington, D.C., of- 
fice of the Committee to serve as 
“contact man." His job was to 
make certain that the heads of im- 
portant government branches knew 
that America's artists were duly mo- 
bilized and eager for wartime ser- 
vice. Welsh compiled lists of the pic- 
torial requirements of each 
department and forwarded them to 
Gibson in New York City, who over- 
saw the work like the art director of a topflight illus- 
trated magazine. Unlike other volunteer organizations, 
the Division never held open competitions for assign- 
ments, because Gibson felt the best artists were already 
available to him and that a mountain of well-meaning 
submissions would result in extra work. Usually it was 
Frank Casey who recommended an artist for each job. 

The muster roll of the Division of Pictorial Publicity 
contained the names of 279 artists and 33 cartoonists. 
Among them were such prominent painters as George 
Bellows, Edwin H. Blashfield, Kenyon Cox, Arthur G. 
Dove, William Glackens, F. Luis Mora, Joseph Pennell, 
Henry Reuterdahl, Frank E. Schoonover, Albert 
Sterner, and N.C. Wyeth. Of course the roster included 
the famous illustrators Howard Chandler Christy, 
Harrison Fisher, James Montgomery Flagg, Charles 
Dana Gibson, John Held, Jr., Rea Irvin, Francis and 
Joseph Leyendecker, Edward Penfield, Coles Phillips, 
and Jessie Willcox Smith. In addition there were those 
whose work for the Division would help in making them 
famous: L.N. Britton, Charles Livingston Bull, Dean 
Cornwell, Harvey T. Dunn, Charles Buckles Falls, Gor- 
don Grant, Wallace Morgan, Herbert Paus, Henry Ra- 
leigh, William A. Rogers, John E. Sheridan, Adolph 
Treidler, and Ellsworth Young. 

The names of numerous other well-known artists are 
also linked to familiar World War I posters, but their 
work was done under the auspices of other organiza- 
tions, including various art schools. The School of 
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In its nearly two years of existence, the Division of Pictorial 
Publicity submitted seven hundred poster designs to fifty-eight 
separate government departments and patriotic committees. 


Printing and Graphic Arts of the 
Wentworth Institute in Boston pro- 
duced an especially accomplished 
series of posters. 

The pictorial publicity campaign 
for the Navy was conducted inde- 
pendently by the Navy Recruiting 
Bureau, first under Captain K.M. 
Bennett and later under Lieutenant 
Commander O.F. Cooper. Lieuten- 
ant Henry Reuterdahl, a member of 
Gibson's executive committee, 
served as the executive officer and 
artistic adviser to the Navy. The Ma- 
rine Corps' pictorial publicity needs 
also were met separately, under the 
direction of Major T.G. Sterrett. 
After the war, Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels applauded the ef- 
forts of artists in his sector of re- 
sponsibility: ‘‘Striking posters 
which aroused patriotism and pictured the opportunity 
for service in the War for Democracy and the Freedom 
of the Seas proved one of the most effective features of 
our notably successful recruiting campaign. These were 
designed by distinguished artists who volunteered their 
services, considering it a privilege to make these contri- 
butions to the cause." 
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IBSON DESCRIBED his division’s operations in a New 

York Times article: “We have a meeting every Fri- 
day night. This takes place at our headquarters, 200 
Fifth Avenue, where we meet men who are sent to us 
with their requests by the different departments in 
Washington. The meeting is adjourned to Keen’s Chop 
House, where we have dinner. ... Suppose we have 
with us someone from the Food Administrator's office, 
sent to us so that we can get more clearly in mind the 
needs of his division through personal contact. Casey, 
once having got the suggestion, picks out two of the best 
men he thinks can be found for the work, and at dinner 
he places them on each side of the official emissary. In 
the course of the dinner views are exchanged on all 
sides, and we come to understand one another pretty 
thoroughly.” 

Gibson had said that the artist “should think right” 
to be able to communicate clearly through his art, so the 
weekly dinners of the Division were opened to speakers 
of national prominence who volunteered the wisdom of 
their varied backgrounds and experience. Among them 
were Charles M. Schwab, head of the United States 
Shipping Board (a prodigious user of posters); banker 
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ABOVE POSTER BY J.C. LEYENDECKER 
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Otto H. Kahn; war correspondent 
Floyd Gibbons of the Chicago Trib- 
une (who had lost an eye covering 
the action at Belleau Wood); Brit- 
ain's famous cartoonist Captain 
Bruce Bairnsfather; evangelist 
Gypsy Smith; sculptors Frederick 
McMonnies and Daniel Chester 
French; and poet Bliss Carman. Ev- 
ery meeting was also attended by 
American or Allied war heroes, in- 
cluding the best-selling author of 
Over the Top, Sergeant Guy Empey, 
who electrified the gathering with 
tales of their adventures. Once there 
was even a dog from France that 
had been cited for saving a regiment 
at Verdun. As Gibson explained it: 
“This is a schoolroom. All are wel- 
come. We come here to learn from 
each other, to get inspiration, and 
get religion for the great task the Government has set 
for us. No artist is too great to come and give his best. 
We are fortunate to be alive at this time and to be able to 
take advantage of the greatest opportunity ever pre- 
sented to artists.’’ 

Every week Casey journeyed to Washington with at 
least seventy-five pounds of sketches and drawings for 
approval by government agencies, though many offi- 
cials of the time knew nothing at all about art. At first 
Gibson spent hours in government offices soliciting the 
chance to show officials sketches by some of the most 
famous names in contemporary illustration. As he ex- 
plained it, “the suspicion with which some of those in 
Washington looked upon the artists was not to be won- 
dered at and bothered me less as I became better ac- 
quainted with the men I met down there. After all, we 
were offering something for nothing, and that in itself 
was suspicious." Through it all Gibson was patient and 
persistent, and at last the importance of what he had to 
offer penetrated official consciousness. 

Not only were artists of the Division subject to call, 
like militiamen, but in regular weekly meetings their pa- 
triotic mission was analyzed for them in detail, with ev- 


The activities of the Committee on Public Information 
and its Division of Pictorial Publicity supported not 
only clearly war-related agencies but also a wide range 
of ancillary organizations such as the United States 
Fuel and Food Administrations and the Young Men's 
Christian Association (above and opposite). 


POSTER ARTISTS (CLOCKWISE FROM UPPER LEFT): HERBERT PAUS, JOHN E. SHERIDAN, AND NEYSA MCMEIN 
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The enormous task of mobilizing the required manpower for America's armed forces began in February 1917 
when President Wilson ordered the War Department to prepare a Selective Service Bill. On May 16, the Selective 
Service Act became law, and, for the first time since the Civil War, Americans were drafted into the military. 
By war's end nearly four million men had enlisted or been conscripted into service, and two million of them 
had served in France. Again posters had served the cause with patriotic calls to arms. 


42 POSTER ARTISTS (CLOCKWISE FROM ТОР): FRANCIS X. LEYENDECKER, SIDNEY REISENBERG, АМО WALTER WHITEHEAD. 
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“Charles Dana Gibson and the Division of Pictorial Publicity 
did work of immense value in helping to win the war. 
Their services were of more value . . . in forming public 

opinion than all other agencies put together." 


eryone present contributing criti- 
cism, ideas, and inspiration. Gibson 
constantly admonished his cowork- 
ers to make their posters represent 
ideas, not events (a problem for art- 
ists accustomed to illustrating the 
narrative high points in articles and 
books): “We must see more of the 
Spiritual side of the conflict. We 
must picture the great aims of this 
country in fighting this war. They al- 
ready have been pictured in words 
by the President, and I want to say 
now that he is the greatest artist in i 
the country today, because he is an c 
idealist. He is the great Moses of 
America. He points out the prom- 
ised land, the milk and honey. The 
work of the artist will be made easy 
by putting into pictorial form the 
last message of the President.” 
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Pp OSTERS WERE NOT the only art form utilized by the 
volunteer artists. For one of the Liberty Loan 
campaigns, Lieutenant Reuterdahl and N.C. Wyeth 
worked jointly on a painting ninety feet long and 
twenty-five feet high, displayed outside the Sub- 
Treasury Building in New York City. Other artists made 
stirring patriotic sketches on easels in front of the New 
York Public Library and Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

In its twenty months of existence between April 1917 
and November 1918, the Division of Pictorial Publicity 
submitted seven hundred poster designs to fifty-eight 
separate government departments and patriotic commit- 
tees requesting artwork. In addition it produced 122 car, 
bus, and store-window cards, 310 advertisements, 287 
cartoons, and 19 seals, buttons, and banners. The major 
recipients of the Division's work were the American Red 
Cross, War Savings Stamps, the Liberty Loan drives, 
the Shipping Board-Emergency Fleet Corporation, the 
War Camp Community Service, the food, fuel, and rail- 


Beloved children's illustrator Jessie Willcox Smith was 
one of some three hundred artists rallying to the 
patriotic call; her appeal for the American Red Cross 
appears on the opposite page. By the time the 
Division of Pictorial Publicity wound down its 
campaign at war's end (with broadsides like the one 
above that looked beyond the Armistice), more than 
twenty million posters had been printed in support of. 
the U.S. war effort. 
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road administrations, and the Divi- 
sion of Films. For the military 
proper, the Division prepared eigh- 
teen posters for the Ordnance De- 
partment, four for the Signal Corps, 
one for the aviation branch, one for 
the Tank Corps, and five for the 
Marine Corps. 

In addition, the War Department 
asked the Division to recommend 
eight artists to accompany the Army 
to Europe to document the fighting 
and the sacrifices of America’s 
doughboys. Among those chosen 
were Wallace Morgan and Harvey 
Dunn, whose work from the front 
was often used in the posters. The 
others were J. Andre Smith, Ernest 
? Peixotto, Harry Townsend, George 

Harding, William J. Aylward, and 
W.J. Duncan, who were all commis- 
sioned captains in the Army. About 
three hundred drawings were done by these men, of 
which two hundred were selected for a traveling exhibi- 
tion, and fifty-one were reproduced in various national 
periodicals. 

Enlisted for the duration of the war as unpaid mem- 
bers of the Division—not even as dollar-a-year men— 
American painters, designers, illustrators, and cartoon- 
ists patriotically donated their highly paid artistic 
services to their country. “There wasn’t an artist in the 
country, man or woman, who didn't offer the best that 
was in him,” said Gibson of his colleagues. “They [are] 
big men who would ordinarily receive $1,000 to $10,000 
for a sketch,” noted another illustrator, “so you can see 
what the nation is saving.” (Once Flagg even stomped 
out of a meeting when an artist dared to broach the sub- 
ject of remuneration for government work.) 

This was the first time in any American war that col- 
orful, patriotic posters were used to help win it, or that 
the fine arts were officially recognized for a role in 
achieving victory. A high government official summed it 
up: “Charles Dana Gibson and the Division of Pictorial 
Publicity did work of immense value in helping to win 
the war. Their services were of more value to the Gov- 
ernment in forming public opinion than all other agen- 
cies put together. No other group, no other profession 
did as much." ж 


Walton Rawls is senior editor for a major New York publisher 
and author of The Great Book of Currier & Ives’? America 
(1979). 
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the public eye. He spoke only reluctantly with reporters. 
He couldn't stand whistling, racy motion pictures, or 
what he called ‘‘anarchists.”’ 

Eastman's housekeeper declared that her employer, 
when displeased, could ‘‘skin you with a look." East- 
man had his company's statistical department draw up a 
full-scale organizational chart of his household staff so 
that he might more carefully monitor its work. His con- 
cern about productivity extended to the very fruit trees 
on his estate. He once ordered the housekeeper to count 
the peaches on his peach trees. She said she would do so 
on one condition: “That you don't ask me to count the 
grapes on the vines." 

Eastman felt that work should be the currency of life, 
for it gave meaningful value to one’s existence. “Is that 
child going to clutter up the world?" he once asked а 
mother-to-be, ‘‘or will he repay the world for all the 
labor and goods his existence will cost?" 

Marion Gleason, at one time the wife of Eastman's 
latter-years organist, still lives in Rochester. At the age 
of ninety-eight, she clearly recalls her long-past days in 
the mansion. Once, when Eastman berated someone in 
her presence, she said to him: “І envy you your ability 
to be so hard when you have to be.” He replied: **To get 
on in this world you have to be hard, hard, hard when 
you need to be. But always reserve a small corner in 
your heart for tenderness.” 

More than half a century after his death, Eastman 
still remains something of an enigma—a figure apart. 
The closest anyone has come to doing a full-scale ren- 
dering of him was journalist Carl Ackerman in a 1930 
volume simply titled George Eastman. But Eastman 
himself ‘‘commissioned’’ the book, and although he 
made available to Ackerman his personal papers and 
one hundred thousand letters, he reserved the right to 
edit and approve the biographer's text. And edit East- 
man did. The published version was, in the eyes of 
many, crisply informative rather than humanly insight- 
ful—a well-documented tribute to Eastman's many 
strengths with almost no delineation of human frailties. 

Architect Claude Bragdon, however, who had a fall- 
ing out with Eastman, was to write of him: “А man of 
steel in an age of steel, a stoic, a slave of duty—there 
was never any joy in him; he lived a loveless, wifeless, 
childless existence, its loneliness aggravated rather than 
mitigated by his enormous wealth.”’ 

Henry Clune, a ninety-eight-year-old former Roches- 
ter newspaper reporter, can still recall the times he inter- 
viewed Eastman. (George was a courteous man," he 
says. “He rather liked me because my mother was one 
of the workers on his first payroll." In an essay, Clune 
once wrote: ‘‘Eastman was a bachelor whose life was 
neither softened by romance nor sullied by personal 
scandal. He was fiercely intense and at times cruelly ex- 
acting." Clune wrote a novel that is said to have been 
based loosely on Eastman's life. Its fanciful depiction of 
a multimillionaire who had his fair share of personal 
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failings upset admirers of the “real” Eastman. The au- 
thor recalls: ‘‘Rochesterians who had never even seen 
the back of his head would give me the go-by." 

An aging but not necessarily bitter Eastman once said 
of his bachelor's life: “When I was young enough, and 
poor enough, to attract a woman on my own merit, I 
was too busy to give a wife and family the attention they 
deserve.’’ As the years passed, it became something of a 
pastime for gossipers to wonder aloud just how alone 
that seemingly lonely man in the big house on East Ave- 
nue really was. Rarely was George Eastman's name 
publicly associated with that of any woman. But tanta- 
lizing hints of pleasurable dalliance can be found in var- 
ious archives. More than one inamorata might have 
claimed his affection, but in those decorous times, dis- 
cretion reigned. 


AVING DEDICATED MUCH OF HIS LIFE to making 

money, George Eastman dedicated much of his 
later years to giving it all away. After his mother died, 
the wealthy entrepreneur had no personal obligations. 
This posed the pleasant problem of what to do with his 
riches. 

In Eastman's view, money had little meaning in and 
of itself; what mattered was what it could do. ‘‘If a man 
has wealth he has to make a choice,” he said. “He can 
keep it together in a bunch and then leave it for others to 
administer after he is dead, or he can get into action and 
have fun while he is still alive." Eastman chose to get 
into action: he gave and gave and gave of his fortune— 
wisely, willingly, and well. 

His benefactions—concentrated upon the people and 
institutions of his beloved Rochester, but also bestowed 
upon various other places throughout America and 
abroad—were estimated to be in the range of two hun- 
dred million dollars, which translates into far more than 
a billion of today's dollars. 

His philanthropy began with his own employees. He 
devised a “wage dividend” plan that enabled workers to 
share in company profits. He gave a large portion of his 
own shareholdings to them. And he helped to formulate 
extensive employee benefit plans that became proto- 
types for much of industry. 

He gave to Rochester the Eastman Theatre and a sym- 
phony orchestra. He donated generously to the city's 
youth associations, public building drives, the commu- 
nity chest, and charitable societies. 

He set up dental clinics in Rochester and in London, 
Paris, Rome, Brussels, and Stockholm. 

He instituted scores of grants and scholarships. He 
gave the University of Rochester a school of music and a 
medical school. Each year, under the name of “Мг. 
Smith," he made a handsome contribution to the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

One day in 1924 Eastman signed away thirty million 
dollars—half of his remaining fortune—to the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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nology, and the Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes. As he 
laid down his pen he said, “Now I feel better.” 

The New York Times lauded him for making impres- 
sive gifts to humanity: ‘‘fostering music, advancing 
learning, supporting science in its researches and teach- 
ing; seeking to promote health and lessen human ills; 
helping the lowliest in their struggle toward the light; 
making his own city a center of the arts and glorifying 
his own country in the eyes of the world.” 


N 1925 George Eastman passed over control of the 

Eastman Kodak Company— by then a world- 
spanning empire—to two of the firm's senior execu- 
tives. At seventy-one years of age, he wanted to ““ get out 
of the way and let them get used to the saddle." 

For the first time in his life, Eastman took full time to 
enjoy the luxuries his enormous wealth afforded him. 
He lounged about his mansion, whipped up lemon me- 
ringue pies in his private kitchen, and raised orchids in 
the big greenhouses out back. Fascinated with the auto- 
mobile, he bought one model after another. He never 
owned a private railway car, a yacht, or an airplane, but 
he chartered all three often. He hunted for lions in Af- 
rica, camped on the Snake River in Idaho, and fished at 
his lodge in North Carolina. 

But, as Eastman reached his mid-seventies, his vigor 
began to fade. Harold Gleason, his organist, later re- 
called that **by the beginning of 1932 Eastman had de- 
' veloped a slow, dragging walk. It was heartbreaking to 
see this once vigorous and active man shuffling along 
the corridors of his house.” Eastman's physicians diag- 
nosed his malady as irreversible—a spinal ailment that 
threatened to make him a cripple. 

Most of Eastman's friends from the “old days” had 
died—but not, in some instances, before they had been 
steadily bereft of the use of both their bodies and their 
minds. Eastman could not face the possibility of senility 
nor of physical disability; these represented for him an 
insufferable loss of power and self-worth. If the world 
belonged to the strong, as his own success-crowned life 
seemed to prove, what place would there be in it for a 
George Eastman who now lost a bit more of his strength 
and spirit day after wearying day? 

Sometimes while listening to Gleason play breakfast 
music for him, Eastman would half-facetiously call out, 
"Play my funeral march." It was Gounod's “March 
Romaine"'—a piece that Eastman liked for its verve. He 
left strict instructions in his will that the piece be played 
at his funeral. 

Throughout the icy winter of 1932 the twenty-one 
synchronized clocks in the mansion on East Avenue 
counted out the passage of George Eastman's last nights 
and days. 

On Monday, March 14, 1932, four of Eastman's 
friends arrived at his home. They had been summoned 
**on a business matter.” When they entered his bedroom 
on the second floor he explained that he wanted to add a 
codicil to his will. Eastman signed the document and it 
was witnessed by his four friends. As they bade him 


goodbye he lit a cigarette and sat in an armchair, smok- 
ing. 

Just before 1 P.M. he asked the personal physician and 
the nurses who had been attending him to leave the 
room. Once alone, he lit another cigarette, then wrote 
upon a lined yellow pad a note of nine words, to which 
he added his initials. Meticulously, he screwed the cap 
back on his fountain pen, took off his glasses and 
placed them on the table next to his bed. He stubbed out 
his cigarette. 

Then he reached into the table drawer and fetched 
from it the Luger pistol he had secreted there. He 
stretched out on the bed, folded a small towel over the 
left side of his chest, and sent a bullet through his heart. 

The note read: “To my friends. My work is done. 
Why wait? G.E.” 

On a nearby table was a sewing basket that had be- 
longed to Eastman's mother. In it were two of her 
gloves, each rolled into a tiny ball. In his wallet would 
be found a clipping of his mother's obituary, the photo- 
graphs of four women acquaintances, and a little card 
on which was written: “In case of my death I want my 
body cremated.’’ Accordingly, his ashes were consigned 
to an urn that now rests within a memorial marker in the 
vast Kodak Park plant in Rochester. 

At the funeral, organist Harold Gleason played the 
march that Eastman had made him promise to play. 


I F GEORGE EASTMAN could return to Rochester today, 
he would almost certainly be impressed by the enter- 
prise he founded. In 1987 the Eastman Kodak Company 
had sales of more than thirteen billion dollars, its all- 
time high. As the world's largest photographic and sci- 
entific equipment firm, the company has assets valued 
at about six billion dollars, net annual earnings of more 
than one billion dollars, and some 120,000 employees in 
dozens of nations. Eastman would be particularly 
pleased that his company is investing more than one bil- 
lion dollars a year on research. 

Amateur photography, the intriguing half-art, half- 
science that Eastman cherished and pioneered, has 
evolved during the past century into a multibillion- 
dollar worldwide industry. Amateurs will take an esti- 
mated fifty billion photographs this year, about ten 
prints for every person on earth. The equipment and 
services available to the casual photographer have 
reached levels of sophistication that surpass even 
George Eastman's most daring visions: today there are 
cameras with autoexposure, autofocus, autoload, auto- 
wind, almost autothink; and color film can be processed 
and printed in an hour at the neighborhood mall. 
Through continuing triumphs of technology, snapshoot- 
ers around the world are still applying the concept East- 
man pioneered with his remarkable Kodak: **You press 
the button, we do the rest." ж 


A freelance writer and frequent contributor to this magazine, 
Edward Oxford works out of New York City. His profile of 
songwriter Irving Berlin appeared in the May issue. 
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z Classified Advertising 


CLASSIFIED RATES: 20 word minimum; $2.80 per word for one insertion; $2.60 per word for any ad that runs unchanged in 
five consecutive issues. $2.20 per word for any ad that runs unchanged in ten consecutive issues. Full payment required in 
advance to qualify for frequency discount. (Frequency rebate offered for separately paid ads when fifth and tenth insertions are 
submitted). Payment must accompany order. 


ANTIQUE TOYS 
WANTED 


I collect all interesting toys, 
1880s to 1950s. Call free 800- 
645-6075. In N.Y., 516-294- 
0040. S. Apfelbaum, 1 Old 
Country Road, LL5, Carle 
Place, N.Y. 11514. 


ARMS/ ANTIQUES 


AMERICA’S BEST AN- 
TIQUE FIREARMS & 
MILITARIA CATALOGS! 
Goldmine of arms and collect- 
ibles. Emphasis on U.S. C. 
1840-1900. 6 issues/$12.00. 
Dale C. Anderson Co., Dept. 
E, 4 W. Confederate Ave., 
Gettysburg, PA 17325. 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 


THE MILITARY BOOK- 
MAN — Military, Naval and 
Aviation history — Out-of- 
Print & Rare Books. 29 East 
93rd Street, New York, New 
York 10128. (212) 348-1280. 
Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 10:30-5:30. Catalog sub- 
scriptions available. , 


PRESIDENTIAL BIO- 
GRAPHIES — send 226 
stamp for monthly listing of 
available titles. American 
Political Biography, 39 Boggs 
Hill Road, Newtown, CT 
06470. 


HISTORY, GENEALOGY, 
AMERICANA BOOKS - re- 
quest large free catalog - 
Heritage Books, Inc., 1540E 
Pointer Ridge Place, Suite 
206, Bowie, MD 20716. 


Canadian books on gene- 
alogy, railways and history. 
Write for catalogue, $2.00, 
to: Mika Publishing Com- 
pany, Box 536, Belleville, 
Ontario Canada K8N 5B2. 


“BIZARRE BLOOD EX- 


HUMATIONS" Vandas- 
hutzki's suppressed book 
available! Beethoven, 
Washington exhumated! 
Edison films, electrocutes 
elephant! Egyptian mummy 
eating! Unknown oddities! 
Stunning, witty, unique! 
$8.95: Skydevon, P.O. Box 
3542, Boynton Beach, 
Florida 33424. 


BOOKS - Bought and Sold; 
Americana, Technology, 
Confederacy. Request FREE 
catalogue. Member ABAA. 
Bookworm & Silverfish, 
POB 639 HI, Wytheville, VA 
24382. (703) 686-5813. 


REGIE'S LOVE - 
DAUGHTER OF FOR- 
MER SLAVES RECALLS. 
“Fascinating personal 
journey through American 
history”: BOOKLIST, Jan. 
1988. "Engrossing'"': 
MILWAUKEE SENTINEL. 
165 pages, $9.25 includes 
mailing. McCormick- 
Schilling, Box 722-H 
Menomonee Falls, WI 
53051. 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 


MILITARY/NAVAL/ 
AVIATION HISTORY. 
Several large catalogues 
issued yearly. Subscription 
$5.00 for next three, refund- 
able against first purchase. 
Faber’s Books, Box 24, Mill- 
wood, NY 10546. 


BOOKS. Catalogue Three - 
The Indian Wars and The 
Mexican War - now available 
free. Wallace Pratt, 1801 
Gough St., San Francisco, 
CA 94109. 


TALES FROM THE 
AMERICAN ATTIC. Fas- 
cinating true stories covering 
300 years of the American 
experience. A MUST FOR 
HISTORY BUFFS. Send 
$9.95 plus $2.35 shipping/ 
handling to: Pemaquid Press, 
Box 129, Royal Oak, MD 
21662. 


PRESIDENTS - Birth- 
places, Homes, Libraries and 
Burial Sites including 
Jefferson Davis. 1988 Edi- 
tion - Pictorial and Reference 
Guide. $12.95 plus $2.00 
postage - Osage Publications, 
Box 151, Osage, Minnesota 
56570. 


The majority of U.S. adults 
perceive magazine advertis- 
ing as being for high quality 
products; as informative, 
believable, helpful as a buying 


· guide; and that makes them 


want to buy the advertised 
products. 

* Magazine Publishers Asso- 
ciations - November 1986 


BUCKSKINNING 


BUCKSKINNING: Full line 
of buckskinning leathers - 
deer, elk, furs, latigo, rawhide 
and more. Plus patterns, 
books, beads, tools and trade 
goods for authentic-looking 
outfits and gear. Get your 
Buckskinning Catalog today! 
Send 50¢ pstg/hdlg to: 
Tandy Leather Company, 
P.O. Box 2934, Dept. 
AI988B, Fort Worth, TX 
76113. 


STRENGTH, 
SNS 


AN 


GENEALOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


FAMILY TREE: For free 
information about profes- 
sional service implementing 
census, probate, land, LDS, 
etc., records, (508) 664-4149. 
(No Sunday calls). DAVID 
H. HONAKER, 23 Lindor 
Road, North Reading, MA 
01864. 


GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGIES. Over 
2,800 scarce American Genea- 
logies For Sale. Catalog #6 is 
$3.00. Higginson Books, 14H 
Derby Square, Salem, MA 
01970. 


HERALDRY 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 
NAMES, 32 COUNTRIES. 
FREE CATALOG. Our 20th 
year. The Ship's Chandler, 
Dept. AHI, Wilmington, VT 
05363. 


HERALDRY 


SCOTTISH CLAN 
CRESTS - АП Clans and 
families available in gold/ 
silver rings and jewelry, 
badge shields, stationery 
pewter tankards - Beautiful 
color brochure $1.00. Winn- 
wood, Box 221AHS, 
Morrison, CO 80465. 


CERTIFIED HAND- 
CRAFTED COAT OF 
ARMS researched and made 
in Europe. Accompanying 
scroll details origin (since 
1798). O'Corrain Heraldry 
L.A., 20959 Arminta St. 
(Dept. AHI), Canoga Park, 
CA 91304. 


WORLDWIDE HERALD- 
RY - All registered coats of 
arms available on bronze 
plaques, scrolls, jewelry, 
stationery - Beautiful color 
brochure $1.00. Winnwood, 
Box 221AHI, Morrison, CO 
80465. 


HISTORIC 
NEWSPAPERS 


COLLECTION, 25 Original 
Early American Newspapers, 
1810 to 1879, fine condition. 
$35.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. (301) 949-4029. MCA, 
11910 Lafayette, Wheaton, 
MD 20902. 


HISTORICAL 
AMERICANS 


52 FAMOUS HISTORI- 
CAL AMERICANS pic- 
tured on playing cards 
(Color). $6.00. Add $2.00 
Shipping. The Gift House, 
P.O. Box 22233, Newport 
News, VA 23602-9080. 


HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES 


JOIN THE SOCIETY FOR 
AMERICAN BASEBALL 
RESEARCH. (SABR). Ser- 
vices include research com- 
mittees, regional meetings, 
national conventions, news- 
letters and four books per 
year. Dues are $30/year. 
Write: SABR, P.O. Box 
10033, Kansas City, MO 
64111. 


MEMO PADS/ 
STATIONARY 


HISTORICALLY SIGNIFI- 
CANT MEMO PADS/ 
STATIONARY Featuring: 
“Presidential Quotations”/ 
Revolution Flags/ Confed- 
erate Flags. FREE CATA- 
LOG including related items. 
Southern Heritage Prints - 
AHI, P.O. Box 503, Hunts- 
ville, AL 35804. 


MEMORABILIA 


GOLD NUGGET/HEART 
PENDENT w/chain only 
$47.50. One of many gold 
items in my free catalog of 
Comstock Relics, photos, old 
bottles, etc. Send to: H.T.P. 
Comstock Mercantile, Box 
844, Virginia City, Nevada 
89440. Add $2.00 for S/H 
pendant. Money orders or 
cert. checks only. 


MUSIC 


FREE CATALOG. Nos- 
talgic music spanning the 
years from the Civil War 
through World War II. The 
artists and songs that are 
classically American.. Twin 
Oaks Productions, Inc., P.O. 
Box 351, Dept. AHI, Glen- 
dale, CA 91209. 


OLD MAPS 


STATE, RAILROAD, 
COUNTY and CIVIL WAR 
MAPS. 70-120 years old. All 
States. Send $1.00 for cata- 
log. Northern Map, Dept. 
AH, Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


SHOWS 


MIDWEST CIVIL WAR 
COLLECTORS SHOW: 
Saturday, September 17, 
1988, 150 tables, Dupage 
County Fairgrounds, 2015 
Manchester Road, Wheaton, 
Illinois. Contact: Bob 
Nowak, 3238 North Central 
Park, Chicago, Illinois 
60618, (312) 539-8432. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


ALL OVER 50 YEARS 
OLD! 25 mint 0.5. postage 
stamps for only $5.00! Valu- 
able all-different collection of 
unused Stamps includes 
issues retailing up to $1.75 
each! Plus special offers and 
collectors catalog. Other ex- 
citing stamps included on 
approval. Buy any or none, 
return balance. Wilton 
Stamp Company, Dept. 33A, 
POB 850, Wilton, NH 03086. 


TEXAS BOOKS 


*Alamo ... The Price of 
Freedom;" A history of 
Texas; 240 pp; 24 illustra- 
tions; indexed. The new 
IMAX movie is based on this 
book ..... $9.95. “Time to 
Love — Time to Die;" 224 
pp; Historical novelfeaturing 
the young lives of Travis, 
Bowie, Bonham, Houston; 
illustrated ..... $9.95. 
*Dominoes — Texas Style;" 
How to play and win; 164 pp 
VATER $5.95. Authored by 
George McAlister, Paper- 
back. Add $1.00 postage. 
Docutex, Inc., Box 101050, 
San Antonio, TX 78201. 


TREASURE DETECTORS 


FIND RELICS - ARTI- 
FACTS PLUS COINS, 
JEWELRY AND TREA- 
SURES with easy to use 
Electronic METAL DE- 
TECTORS. Priced from 
$99.95. FREE Catalog. 
Detectors, 1085A Belle 
Avenue, Winter Springs, FL 


VIETNAM BOOK 


MEMORIES A “Grunts” 
account of Vietnam with the 
“Big Red One”. Descriptive 
and Excitingly written. “You 
feel you are there.” Introduc- 
tion by Gen. Alexander Haig. 
“Recommended Reading” - 
Infantry Magazine. Signed, 
First Edition copy send 


32708. (407) 695-1813. $12.00: MSG Puckett, P.O. 
Box 14, Marion, AL 36756- 


0014. 
WANTED 


BASEBALL, SPORTS 
MEMORABILIA, CARDS, 
POLITICAL PINS, RIB- 
BONS, BANNERS, AUTO- 
GRAPHS, STOCKS & 
BONDS WANTED. High 
Prices Paid. Paul Longo, 
Box 490-LH, South Orleans, 
MA 02662. 


Insertion Order 
AMERICAN HISTORY ILLUSTRATED 


Classified Rates: 20 word minimum; $2.80 per word for one insertion; $2.60 per word for 
any ad that runs unchanged in five consecutive issues; $2.20 per word for any ad that runs 
unchanged in ten consecutive issues. Full payment required in advance to qualify for 
frequency discount. (Frequency rebate offered for separately paid ads when fifth and tenth 
insertions are submitted). Payment must accompany order. 

Submit copy, heading and payment to: Karla Putney, AHI Classified Advertising 
Department, P.O. Box 8200, 2245 Kohn Road, Harrisburg, PA 17105. 

Please put the following ad in the next issue(s) of American History Illustrated 
under the heading 

Enclosed is my check in the amount of $ 


My ad is as follows: 


* Limited edition plate 
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Acclaimed artist Jim Deneen has 

| created a stirring tribute to yesteryear’s 

most famous passenger locomotive: 

the “4-6-2 American Pacific.” His new 

. limited edition plate, “Homeward 

_ Bound,” presents a remarkable portrait 

of this powerful steam engine as it 

comes upon the favorite spot of two 
fishermen. 

"Homeward Bound" is the first 
issue in an important collection of eight 
plates featuring Jim Deneen's tributes to 
Classic American Trains. Limited to a 
total of 14 firing days, each plate will be 
enriched with a generous border of 
24K gold, and each will be hand- 
numbered on its reverse and accom- 
panied by a Certificate of Authenticity. 
_ АЗ an owner of ‘Homeward 
Bound,’ you will have the right — but 

| no obligation — — to acquire each issue 


in this series honoring the “Golden 
Age" of American railroading, in the 
sequence presented to you. 
No Risk Guarantee 

You may acquire "Homeward.Bound" 
and every plate in the collection at 
absolutely 70 risk. The Hamilton Col- 
lection 100% Buy-Back Guarantee 
assures that you may return any plate in 
the collection for a full refund, within 
30 days of receipt. 

The edition is limited to a total of 
14 firing days, and all applications will 
be processed in order of receipt. So 
send in your application today! 


© 1988 Artaffects, Ltd. 


i 
A presentation of Artaffects, Ltd. and The Hamilton Collection. 4 
і 
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Respond by: Septeliibér 30, 1988 
Limit: Two plates per collector 
Accept my application for “Homeward Bound,” I 
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* Actual size: 
9 1/4" diameter 


wish to purchase (1 or 2) at $35.00 (plus 
$2.14 shipping and handling) each, payable in 2 
equal installments of ($18.57* for 1 or 


$37.14* for 2 plates). I prefer to pay my first by: 
Check or money order enclosed. 
Charge my: O Visa O MasterCard D] American Express 


Acct. No. 


Exp. Date DES KLM2QH4A 
001857/003714 

Ms./Mrs./Mr. 

Address 

City 


State "wg ee o iur a VID 


Signature —— it see оо 
*FL residents add $1.12 and IL residents add $1.30 per plate pay- 
ment for tax. All applications must be signed and are subject to accep- 
tance. Allow 6-8 weeks from application date for shipment. Shipments 
made only to the U.S. and its territories. 


The Hamilton Collection 
9550 Regency Square Blvd., P.O. Box 44051 
_ Jacksonville, FL 32231 
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you stroll through, watching 
coopers, blacksmiths and 
pw. armorers at work, 

M The new Museum of 
Civilization in Ottawa, 9 


In Ontario, our 
historical past still 
lives. Come and 
experience it for 

yourself. 


At pioneer villages like our nation's capital, 
Upper Canada Village neat has taken on a 
Morrisburg, you can expe- large task...the his- 
rience life as it was more tory and heritage of 
than 100 years ago. | today's Canadian. 
‚ Sainte-Marie among the | Ontario's largest 
Hurons, near Midland, is city, Toronto, 
a living reconstruction of retains many 
the first inland European reminders of our 
settlement in Canada, past. The Royal 
originally founded in the Ontario Museum, 
early 1600's. . Canada's largest, 
At 19th century forts, features collections ranging all the way 
like Old Fort Henry in from dinosaurs to more recent history. 


Throughout Ontario you'll find many 
reminders of our history. Come up and 
experience it for yourself. Because the 
U.S. dollar is strong in Canada, you'll 
get a lot of Ontario for your money. 
And, you can claim for Ontario's 

sales and accommodation tax 
rebates. 

For more information about 
historical Ontario, call TOLL FREE 
1-800-268-3735. One of our 
friendly travel counsellors will be 
happy to help you plan your trip. 


Kingston, watch red-coated 
soldiers perform 19th century 
military drills, punctuated by 
the sounds of cannon and 
rifles. Old Fort William in 
Thunder Bay will take you back 
to the days of the fur trade as 


